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orp sif & 3Y THE 
UNITED SVATES OF AMERICA 


rivate Aid to Foreign Areas: 
Factor in Balance of Payments 


in the form of gifts, grants, and 
other types of nonreimbursable transfers, 
in the 2 years 1946 and 1947, amounted 
to the unprecedented peacetime total of 
$6,300,000,000. While the major portion 
of these transfers, $4,700,000,000 or 175 
was provided from the United 
States Treasury, the remaining $1,600,- 
000,000 or 25 percent represented the 
voluntary gifts of individuals—either di- 
rectly or through organizations devoted 
to religious, educational, or charitable 
activities abroad. 

After deducting the small amount of 
gifts and other nonreimbursable trans- 
fers received, probably in most instances 
by the families of United States citizens 
residing abroad, net private aid served to 
finance 7 percent of our export surplus of 
goods and services in 1946-1947. In these 
2 years foreign travel was restricted by 
shortages of transport, food, and accom- 


ee ee AID to foreign countries 


percent, 


modations, and shipping receipts were 
substantially in excess of payments—a 


reversal of their prewar pattern. Thus 
remittances were the largest non-Gov- 
ernment item in the group commonly 


termed “invisibles’’ in the current ac- 
count of the balance of international] 
payments. 


Gifts, grants, and other nonreimburs- 
able foreign transfers by individuals or 
private organizations are customarily 
classified into two groups—personal and 
institutional remittances. As the term 
implies, personal remittances are any 
noncommercial payments from individ- 
uals in this country to individuals abroad. 
Frequently these personal transfers are 
referred to as immigrant remittances be- 
cause their usual source in normal pe- 
riods is from foreign-born or second- 
generation residents to their relatives 


abroad. Following the close of the war, 
however, many individual remittances, 
especially in the form of gift parcels, 


have gone forward simply as a part of 
the effort of the general public to re- 
lieve distress and suffering abroad. 
Institutional remittances represent a 
more organized form of giving, although 





the basic source of the funds employed 
NoTE.—JEssIe L. C ADAMS, Economic 
Analyst, was responsible for the remittance 


estimates included herein and prepared the 
draft of the article 
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“Remittance Pattern” 


Reveals Acutely Significant Angles 


Prepared in the International Economics Division, Office of Business 


Economics, Department of Commerce 


remains the same, namely, the individ- 
uals whose contributions maintain the 
organizations. Included among the or- 
ganizations in this category are the mis- 
sionary, educational, and scientific so- 
cieties and groups that ordinarly provide 
a continuing and regular flow of funds. 
This regular flow has been dwarfed in the 
postwar period by a great efflux of insti- 
tutional aid devoted to direct relief. 


Comparison With 1919-20 


The relative magnitudes of personal 
and institutional remittances in the 
2-year periods following World Wars I 
and II are indicated in table 1 

The difference in the pattern of pri- 
vate aid after the two wars is striking. 
Personal remittances in 1919-20 were al- 
most 50 percent more than in 1946-47, 
despite a national income in the later 
period about three times as high, in dol- 
lar terms, as in the former. The decline 
was even greater than the data indicate, 
since the current estimates include the 
value of gift parcels sent through the 





Foreign Remittances in Postwar 
Years 


TABLE 1. 


{In millions of dollars] 


2-year 

Item 1919 | 1920 intel 

Personal remittances 732 579 1, 311 
Institutional remittances 140 118 258 
Total 872 697 1, 569 

. ~ | 2-year 

Item 1946 | 1947 total 
Personal remittances 439 447 S86 
Institutional remittances 283 412 695 
Total 722 859 1, 581 
mails, while the 1919-20 figures cover 

cash remittances only. 

On the other hand, remittances 


through institutions were much larger 
after World War II, bringing total pri- 
vate aid in 1946-47 to the level reached 
in 1919-20. Ths absolute and relative 
increase in institutional activity can be 
accounted for by several factors. The 
development over the past generation of 


Courtesy American Relief for Italy 


One of 178 trucks donated by Americans to the organization American Relief for Italy—for use 


in the distribution of relief materials in the peninsula- 


-being unloaded in Naples harbor. 





Personal Remittances and the 


TABLE 2.- 


Geographic area 1937 
Million | Percent 
dollars of total 
Western Hemisphere __. : 17.5 10.3 
British dependencies in Carib- 
bean_... gs 1.1 6 
Canada........ ie PS 12.1 7.2 
Mexico... - 2.8 1.6 
Other Western Hemisphere 1.5 9 
Europe . 118.7 69.8 
Czechoslovakia 5.1 3.0 
Eire : 11.9 7.0 
France 1.3 8 
Greece _. 22.3 13.1 
Italy. 31.0 18.2 
Poland 10.8 6.3 
Spain-- I 1 
Sweden ; 3.4 2.1 
Switzerland 3 2 
United Kingdom___. 5.6 3.3 
Other Europe 26.9 15.8 
Asia : . 33. 5 19.7 
China and Hong Kong 23.2 13.7 
Palestine scat 7 4 
Other Asia 96 5 6 
Other oe» : 
W ld total 7 2 170.0 100.0 
1 White race, plus Chinese and Japanese only. 
organized giving, especially through 


community chests, had educated the pub- 
lic to the benefits of a systematic ap- 
proach to relief problems. During the 
war, the United States Government 
sponsored the formation of organized 
relief groups through the President’s 
War Relief Control Board, now the Ad- 


Foreign-Born Population of the 


Personal remittances 


United Ntates 


Foreign-born 
population ! 


1046 1947 1940 
Million Percent Million Pereent |) Thou- | Percent 
dollars of total dollars of total sands of total 

S1.9 18.7 6S. | 15.2 1, 509 13.1 
12 28 QR 22 1 ] 
13. 1 {) 27.4 6. 1 1. 065 ) 
8 SS 24.9 { 377 
18. 2 4.1 6. 4 1.3 52 4 
285.3 €5. 1 18. 2 7,2 9, 730 M. 
8.8 2 7.4 ®; 120 8 
& 1 1.8 11.4 2.6 [72 0) 
17 5S 12 2.9 103 ’ 
1 10) 12.1 28 162 1.4 
S 13 18.2 10.8 1, 624 14.1 
17.2 ) 13.6 0 993 6 
10.4 24 2.9 6 4s 4 
11. ¢ 2.7 7.8 ® 44 ’ 
11.7 2.7 9. ¢ 2.1 88 c 
20.0 66 7.1 s 1, 043 | 
5. 2 21.7 l 1.7 4,331 Ae 
4.9 14.8 H.8 12. ¢ Oe , 
16.0 10 24.1 ; 7 
>. I » Be t 7 
] s ] o.0 6. 7 192 7 
f 1.4 1.4 1.0 28 
13s ‘y 417 1 oO 11. m0 


visory Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid. The existence of stringent export 
controls in that period made operations 
through an organization more practi- 
cable from a national point of view than 
hit-or-miss individual giving. The great 


migrations of ethnic groups in Europe 
after the recent war have also stimulated 





Acme photo 


Rows of trucks at a French railway station loaded with food from the “Friendship Train” 


collected in 


the United States 


the organization of Americans of simj. 
lar national origins into societies for the 
assistance of these people. Although not 
a new development during the war, this 
factor is especially evident in the actiyj. 
ties of Jewish agencies, which spent some 
$240,000,000 in foreign relief activities 
1946-47. 

The relative and absolute decline jn 
personal remittances may to some extent 
have reflected the counterpart of the 
forces mentioned as tending to increase 
organized aid. However, the principaj 
factor was the decline in the number of 
foreign-born residents of the Uniteg 
States and the weakening of their ties 
with the home countries. In 1920, for in. 
stance, there were 13,900,000 foreign-born 
residents in the United States, while by 
1940 the figure had dropped to 11,600,009 
and probably was about 10,000,000 by 
1947. Moreover, in 1920 many of these 
persons were relatively recent arrivals; in 


in 


the 15 years ended with that year 
10,700,000 immigrants had been ad- 
mitted. On the other hand, the 15 years 


ended with 1947 saw the arrival of only 
700,000.. It can be assumed, therefore, 
that family and other ties with the home- 
land of the great majority of foreign- 
born residents were much more tenuous 
in 1947 than in 1920 


Where Personal Remittances Go 


The influence of immigration on the di- 
rection of the flow of 
tances is illustrated 
page. The countries which have fur- 
nished the most immigrants tended, in 
general, to receive the largest amounts 
of remittances. An exception to this 
principle in the cases of France and 
Cyprus in 1946-47 resulted from the pres- 
ence in those countries of large numbers 
of political refugees—many of whom 
apparently had relatives or friends in the 
United States. Large remittances to 
Switzerland and Hong Kong reflected the 
importance of those areas as financial 
centers, from which most of the remit- 
tances were probably transmitted to the 
ultimate recipients in central Europe and 
China, respectively 

Programs for the importation of for- 
eign labor from Mexico and the Carib- 
bean area, inaugurated during the war, 
have in part been continued into the 
first postwar years. Thus remit- 
tances to that area in 1945-47 were much 
higher than would have been expected 
on the basis of the number of permanent 
residents of the United States born in 
those countries. Under the sponsorship 
of United States Government agencies, 
Mexicans were imported for agricultural 
and railroad work, while agricultural 


personal remit- 
in table 2, on this 


two 


For data on the number of immigrants 
admitted annually to the United States, see 
the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1947, p. 106 
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workers were also brought from the Ba- 


hamas, Barbados, Jamaica, and British 


Honduras. 

A certain percentage of the wages paid 
these people was withheld and remitted 
directly to their accounts or to their 
families at home. Additional sums were 
remitted by the workers through regular 
channels, especially post-office money or- 
ders. The forced remittances, which had 
reached a peak of $20,000,000 in 1945, de- 
clined to only $7,000,000 in 1946 and 
$3,000,000 in 1947. 


Take Several Forms 


During the interwar period, most of 
the personal remittances were made in 
the form of cash, through regular remit- 
ting agencies—principally banks, steam- 
ship agencies, and the American Express 
Co. In addition, some currency was sent 
out through the mails. In the postwar 
period, however, the picture has been 
strikingly different. Of total personal re- 
mittances of $447,000,000 in 1947, approx- 
imately $205,000,000 or 46 percent con- 
sisted of the estimated value of gift par- 
cels—chiefly food and clothing—sent by 
parcel post. 

In part this situation has been the re- 
sult of the overvaluation of European 
currencies; the same amount of money 
would produce more goods in the form of 
gift parcels than if converted into, say, 


TABLI 


In millic 


1940 16.5 
1941 17.8 
1942 15.9 


1944 23.2 
1945 32 
1946 53.9 


1940 8 () 
194] 

1942 

1943 , 

1944 i. 1 
1445 7.9 


a4 23.4 


14h) 1.1 
194] 12.1 
1942 Ce. 
1h i4 
1044 27 
1U45 17 9 
194 72 6 


1940 19.2 
194] 19.4 
1942 0 
1943 76.8 
1944 7) 
1945 1.4 
1946 133.0 


1940 ' 

1941 82.6 
1942 4 
1943 114 
1944 Is] 
1945 22 
1946 28:3 


* Less than $50,000 


NOTE: Detail will not necessarily add to totals, 
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Courtesy American Relief for Italy 


Loading relief materials collected by the people of Dunkirk, N. Y., for the people of Anzio, Italy, 


in a recent campaign in the Western New York State city. 
worth of supplies were collected in Dunkirk. 


francs or lire at the official rates of ex- 
change and used by the recipients to 
make purchases in local markets. In 


Institutional Contributions to Fore ign Countries, by Class of Institution and 
by Geographic Areas, 1940-46 


ms of dollars 


Latin Other 
America reas 


i? od? 


x 


s 
tf 


because of rounding 


One hundred thousand dollars’ 


many cases the desired goods were simply 
not available for purchases, while the 
generally adopted practice of admitting 
gift parcels ration- and duty-free also 
stimulated this form of remittance. 

It remains to be seen whether the de- 
valuation of the franc and the lira will 
have any effect in shifting remittances 
to France and Italy back from food par- 
cels to cash; the continuance of ration- 
ing in those countries would still provide 
a strong stimulus to remittances in kind. 

It is quite likely that substantial 
amounts of United States currency have 
been sent out through the mails in the 
past 2 years, especially since the black- 
market rates for dollar bank notes have 
been considerably above the official rates 
in most countries. In the absence of any 
data on this subject—any currency so 
shipped has presumably gone into cir- 
culation or hoarding abroad—no estimate 
for such transactions has been included 
in the data here shown. 

It has already been mentioned that the 
institutional portion of private remit- 
tances also provided another sharp con- 
trast between the two postwar periods. 
Institutional remittances in 1946-47 were 
$437,000,000 or 169 percent above the 
1919-20 level, contrasted with a decline 
of $425,000,000 in the personal-remit- 
tance total. Among the factors gener- 
ating such an increase were three of 
major importance. Larger postwar mi- 
grations and greater devastation in 
Europe than after World War I have 
occasioned appeals to second- and third- 
generation citizens whose national, reli- 











gious, and racial heritages made them 
responsive to institutional requests. Pos- 
sessing neither immediate family nor rel- 
atives abroad, these individuals could 
best make their contributions through 
organized channels. 

A second factor of importance has 
been the President’s War Relief Control 
Board, whose activities are now being 
carried on by the United States Govern- 
ment Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid. The Advisory Committee 
records the programs of the voluntary 
agencies and advises and assists these 
agencies in their undertakings. Until 
May 14, 1946, the Board possessed power 
to control the solicitation of funds by 
requiring registration and licensing of or- 
ganizations in the field of foreign aid. 
Since the termination of these powers, 
most of the voluntary agencies have con- 
tinued to cooperate with the Advisory 
Committee. 

The Committee’s activities in this field 
have protected those who have desired to 
make contributions, and have assisted 
in effecting a more economical and bene- 
ficial distribution of foreign relief 
through a complete knowledge of all the 
programs for voluntary aid. 

A third and major item of importance 
in the institutional picture has been the 
spontaneous desire to assist the needy 
and distressed which has been mani- 
fested by the American people generally. 
Their contributions have swelled the flow 
of relief shipments, and made possible 
large movements such as the “Friend- 
ship Train.” Not having relatives or 
friends abroad, the average person pre- 





8S. C. F. photo 


Carefully selected and reconditioned clothing 
contributed by U. S. children at public- 
school “bundle days” is packed in the work- 
room of Save the Children Federation, in 
New York City, for shipment to school chil- 
dren in Europe’s devastated areas. In 1947, 

more than 3,000,000 children in more than 

1,000 school systems contributed such 

clothing, through S. C. F 








fers to make his contribution through 
some organization in which he has con- 
fidence. 

Another method of securing a wide 
participation in overseas relief has been 
developed by CARE, the Cooperative for 
American Remittances to Europe, Inc. 
Food and material packages are made 
available in such a way that the reci- 
pient—individual or institution—can be 
designated, or the sender may leave the 
selection of a recipient to CARE. 

Data regarding institutional remit- 
tances are presented in table 3, on page 
5. The figures include expenditures for 
regular missionary and educational work 
as well as relief per se, but the bulk of 
the transfers, especially to Europe, re- 
Sulted from relief activities. Foreign ex- 
penditures by the American Red Cross 
are also included; most of these disburse- 
ments were made in the course of that 
organization’s welfare activities for the 
benefit of American military personne] 
abroad. 

Like personal remittances, aid ren- 
dered through organizations is also sub- 
stantially in the form of merchandise. 
In 1946, for instance, $108,000,000 of the 
total of $283,000,000 consisted of mer- 
chandise shipments, according to the offi- 
cial trade statistics. The figure rose 
slightly to $113,000,000 in 1947, of which 
$100,000,000 went to Europe.” In that 
year, 39 percent of these shipments con- 
sisted of food, 48 percent of clothing, and 
the remainder of medical supplies and 
other miscellaneous relief articles. 


Value of Private Aid Stressed 


A special subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives Committee on Foreign 
Affairs recently published a study entitled 
“Voluntary Foreign Aid: The Mature and 

cope of Postwar Private American As- 
sistance Abroad, with special reference to 
Europe.” This document discusses in 
some aetail the work of the various or- 
ganizations engaged in foreign relief ac- 
tivities and presents data, in the main 
compiled by the Department of Com- 
merce, on the extent of private aid since 
the end of the war. It also reviews the 
role of the Government, particularly the 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary For- 
eign Aid and its predecessor, in the co- 
ordination of foreign aid programs. 

The following paragraphs are indica- 
tive of the opinion of this legislative 
group concerning the value of volun- 
tary foreign aid: 

The importance of American voluntary re- 
lief to foreign countries is not to be meas- 
ured in terms of volume or of the critical 
nature of the supplies involved. American 
voluntary relief is an essential counterpart 
to foreign relief and recovery programs con- 
ducted by this Government. The voluntary 


? FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 28 
1948, p. 9 








Courtesy American Aid to France 


Since liberation, approximately 14,790,000 
pounds of supplies have been shipped in 
bulk to France by American Aid to France— 
formerly American Relief for France 


effort distinctly is worthy of encouragement 
by the public and by the Government 

The subcommittee was reminded repeat- 
edly in the course of its inquiry of qualities 
in private relief such as are not found in 
public relief programs 

The organizations engaged in private relief 
represent the diversity as well as the unity 
of American life. They are based upon the 
interest in ethnic groups in their kinsmen 
abroad. They represent in part the interest 
of American religious groups in their co- 
religionists in other countries and in hu- 
manity in general. They draw support from 
the interest of American labor groups not 
only in assisting needy members of labor 
groups abroad but also in assisting labor 
groups abroad in supporting humanitarian 
projects in their own lands. They are based 
in part on a simple interest in humanitarian 
aims apart from any group interest 

Private relief ventures abroad have adopted 
their resources to the meeting of particular 
needs in local areas. In this they have dem- 
strated an elasticity that is not found in 
the over-all programs carried on under pub- 
lic authority. They have shown a capacity 
for immediate response to emergency situa- 
tions, demonstrating a speed of action not 
obtainable in the carefully planned and 
meticulously controlled programs based 
upon legislative grants 

Private relief programs 
a means of bringing Americans into per- 


furthermore, are 


sonal contact with the needs of other coun- 
tries They present an opportunity for the 
individual to do something on his own inl- 
tiative, and to know the precise purposes 
for which his particular dollars are spent in 
relieving needs around the world The ob- 
verse of this is that the recipient abroad 
knows that the assistance he receives 18 
based upon the personal response of some 
individual American to his needs. The re- 
sult is a harvest of good will to the American 
people 


The Future of Foreign Aid 


An interesting aspect of the figures 
presented in this article is the increase 
in private aid in 1947 as compared with 


(Continued on p. 20 
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Decline of Latin-American Gold 


and Exchange Holdings During 1947 


Developments Have Vital Bearing on 1948 Trade Prospects 


HE REPORTED gold and exchange 

holdings, including dollars and all 
other currencies, of the 20 American Re- 
publics declined from an estimated $4,- 
450,900,000 at the end of 1946 to $3,736,- 
100,000 at the end of 1947—a decrease of 
$714,800,000, or 16 percent. 

Complete data on holdings of individ- 
ual currencies are not reported by all 
countries, but, inasmuch as holdings of 
blocked currencies, principally sterling, 
by the three leading holders of such cur- 
rencies, Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, 
remained at about $1,000,000,000, it is 
apparent that the decline in each case 
was entirely ‘or nearly so) in gold or 
dollars. 


Main Losses Cited 


Principal losers and the amounts of 
their losses were: Argentina, $650,800,000, 
or 38 percent; Brazil, $55,000,000, or 7 
percent: Mexico, $113,000,000, or 50 per- 
cent; Colombia, $51,400,000 or 29 per- 
cent; Chile, $19,800,000, or 22 percent; 
Nicaragua, $3,100,000, or 58 percent; and 
Panama, $19,300,000, or 38 _ percent. 
Holdings of several other countries also 
declined, but such declines were small, 
either in amounts or proportionately. 

The most notable exceptions to the 
general trend were Cuba, Peru, and 
Venezuela, the gold and exchange hold- 


By C. F. Carson, American Republics Branch, Areas Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


ings of which increased by $220,100,000, 
$10,200,000, and $8,600,000, respectively. 

Gold and exchange holdings of the in- 
dividual countries at the end of 1941, 
1945, 1946, and at the most recent avail- 
able date in 1947 are shown in the ac- 
companying table. 


Outstanding Causes 


The obvious reason for these decreases 
in gold and exchange holdings is the 
great increase in imports during 1947. 
Complete trade statistics for 1947 are not 
yet available for any country, but such 
partial data as are available (see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 28, 
1948) indicate a rising tendency in the 
value of both exports and imports, but 
a substantially greater increase of im- 
ports than of exports. Thus, United 
States exports to Latin America in 1947 
amounted to $3,857,000,000 as compared 
with $2,100,000,000 in 1946, and United 
States imports from Latin America 
amounted to $2,157,000,000 during 1947 
and $1,760,000,000 in 1946. 

This increase in the value of purchases 
by Latin America resulted in part from 
greater availability of goods in the 
United States, higher prices, and the 
accumulated backlog of demand. A 
major factor in the increase in imports 
has also been the great increase in the 


Re pol te d Gold and Rarchang Holdings : 


In millions of doll irs} 


Argentina $5 
Bolivia 15 


Brazil 146. § 


Chile 5 
Colombia r2 
Costa Rica 

Cuba 2 67 
Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 7 
E] Salvador s 
Guatemala 13 
Haiti . 


weecss Soe Uo 


Honduras ? 3 


Mexico 

Nicaragua I 
Panama ? 27 
Paraguay ) 
Peru > 


3. 0 


v 
0 


' 


Uruguay 103.7 


Venezuela os 


Total 1, O70 


0 


Date of 
latest data 


Nov. 30, 1947 
Nov. 30, 1947 
Oct 30, 1947 
x7 SN 68.0 Dec. 31, 1947 
Nov. 30, 1947 
Dec. 31, 1947 
Sept. 30, 1947 
Nov. 29, 1947 
Dee. 31, 1947 
29.6 Nov. 30, 1947 
Nov. 30, 1947 
Sept. 30, 1947 
Nov. 30, 1947 
Sept. 30, 1947 
2 | Sept. 30, 1947 


61.0 0.1 0.8 | Sept. 30, 1947 
} Dec, 31, 1947 
18.7 41.1 51.3 | Sept. 30, 1947 
298. 267.7 240.8 | Nov. 30, 1947 
240.9 5, 2 273.8 | Dec. 30, 1947 
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The data for each country are not strictly comparable with those for all other countries, because of differences in 
compilation; however, those for each individual country on different dates are comparable 


? Data include United States currency in circulation 
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domestic money supply of the Latin 
American countries during the past sev- 
eral years. This expansion of the supply 
of money arose in part from the rise in 
gold and exchange holdings during the 
years following the end of 1941 and in 
part from the financing of government 
deficits and from increased commercial 
loans by banks. 

As a consequence of the latter factors 
the currently available domestic money 
supply in some countries is as great or 
greater than it was a year ago, despite 
the fact that in the meantime gold and 
exchange holdings have declined con- 
siderably. Some attempts to curb these 
inflationary forces have been made in 
recent months, but it is believed that 
their effectiveness will not become ap- 
parent for some time. 


Other Significant Changes 


Numerous other measures tightening 
exchange or import controls, or both, 
were however adopted in 1947 by prac- 
tically all countries that exercise controls, 
with the purpose of halting the declines 
in gold and exchange holdings. Among 
these measures were: 

(1) Increased restrictions on transfers 
for interest and dividend payments and 
other nontrade purposes; 

(2) Institution of prior import or ex- 
change-permit requirements in some 
countries and the extension of these re- 
quirements to additional merchandise 
items by others; 

(3) Establishment of exchange quotas; 

(4) Measures to coordinate more 
closely authorizations to buy, and re- 
ceipts of, exchange; 

(5) Revisions of commodity classifica- 
tion schedules in such a manner as to 
lower the “essentiality classification” of 
various commodities; 

(6) Increases in the number of items 
the importation of which is prohibited; 
and 

(7) Raising of import duties. 

Details of these exchange and import 
control measures are discussed in Inter- 
national Reference Service series, volume 
V, No. 13, February 1948, entitled ‘Latin 
American Exchange and Import Con- 
trols at the End of 1947.” 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with those conditions before entering 
into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trade condi- 
tions is available from the Department's 
Office of International Trade. 


Germany — Bremer Tauwerk-Fabrik F 
Tecklenborg & Co., Hamburg Nr. 151, (23) 
Bremen-Grohn, is interested in exporting 
cordage and fishery equipment, such as ma- 
nila rope for shipping and fishery, manila 
trawl twine for fishery, fixed manila trawl 
nets, sisal binder twine for agricultural use, 
sisal packing twine and hemp twine, sisal 
matting 

Germany—Continentale Gesellschaft fir 
Handel und Industrie m. b. H., Hansastr 
18-29, Bottrop-Westf., British Zone, wishes 
to represent American firms desiring to ex- 
port to and import from Germany 

Germany—A. F. Loewe, Klever Strasse 31, 
(22a) Dusseldorf, wishes to export all kinds 
of cutlery (Solingen) and buttons, high- 
quality porcelain (Dresdener, Meissener), 
leather goods. 

Germany—Arthur Metzke, Fabrik fur 
Messtechnik, Dorothea-Viehmann Strasse 10, 
(16) Kassel-Niederzwehren, desires to export 
electrical measuring instruments. 

Germany—Robert Plath, Friedrich-Engels 
Strasse 14, (15b) Zeulenroda/Thur, desires to 
represent American firms interested in trade 
with Germany. 

Germany—Eduard Porsche, Geilshausen, 
Kreis Giessen, Hessen, U. S. Zone, wishes to 
act as commercial representative in Germany 
for American firms 

Germany—Paul Preussner, Dreschhausen, 
Post Wildbergerhutte, Bezirk Koln, seeks con- 
nections with an American firm desiring rep- 
resentation in Germany; particularly in 
canned foods. 

Germany—Torfmaschinen-Gesellischaft m 
b. H., Hohenzollernstrasse 19, Munchen 13, 
U. S. Zone, wishes to export special dredging 
machines for use in dredging bogs and 
marshlands. 

Germany—aAlfred Wagener, 
Kreis Siegen/Westf., 
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Japan—Katsura Seisakusho & Co., Ltd., 386 
Eifukucho, Suginamiku, Tokyo, desires to ex- 
port synthetic rubies and sapphires in lump 


form, and highly polished, brilliant ruby 
stones for men's or women’s ornamental 
rings 


Egypt Invites Bids on 
Cotton Duck and Chemicals 
Invitation to bid on urgently needed 


chemicals and cotton duck has been ex- 
tended to American manufacturers and 


Prepared in the Commercial Intellige 
Branch. 
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suppliers by Egypt’s Ministry of Agricy). | 
ture. Bids in both instances should by 
submitted no later than 11 a. m., April g 
1948, to the Administration of Stores ang 
Purchases, Dokki, Egypt, and must re. 
main in force for a period of 1 month 
from that date. Requirements are 
briefly, as follows: 

1. Cotton duck for making fumigation 
sheets, 218,208 yards—Width, 36 inches: 
weight, 220 grams per square yard. 

2. Chemicals—unspecified quantities | 
of carbon desulfide, liquid carbon dioxide, 





Editor's 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their 
or in the United States representations. 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report 
and may be 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices 
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Index, by Commodities 


Numbers Shown Here Refer to 


Albumen (Hen): 37 


Aqueduct Construction Materials: 43 


Automotive Equipment, Pa and Acces- 
sories: 41, 42 

Cement: 1 

Ceramics and Gla 6 

Chemicals: 38, 39 

Cigarettes: 39 

Clothing and Accessories: 39 

Confectionery: 15 

Construction Materials: 30, 33 

Containers: 7 

Cork and Cork Products: 24, 30, 29 

Cosmetics and Toiletries (Raw Materials): 7 


Electrical Goods and Wiring: 39 
Floor Coverings: 22 

Flower Bulbs: 23 

Foodstuffs: 1, 39 

Glue: 36. 

Hardware: 39 

Herbs, Spices, and Seeds: 26, 29 
Hides and Skins: 25, 31 





Numbered Items in Following Sections] 
Illuminating Equipment: 8 
Jute; 29 ' 
Leather: 1 
Machinery (Industrial): 3. 5, 6, 8, 11, 14, 27 
34, 35, 44 


Meat Hool 17 
Mineral 2 


Motion-Picture Eqt pme t: 8,10 
Notions: 4 

Nursery and Sick-Room Furnishings: 21 
Paints, Varnishes, and Enamels: 5, 28 
Paper and Paper Products; 39 


Patents: 13, 14 

Plumbing and Heating Equipment: 40 
Potato Cutters (Seed): 40 

Rubber Products: 13 

Sporting Equipment: 8, 19, 20 

Stoves and Ranges: 40 
Technical Information 
Textiles: 5, 9, 12, 18, 39 
Wood Flour; 32 

Wool and Wool Waste: 17 


and Developments 6 
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copper sulfate, sodium fluosilicate, 
ground yellow sulfur, sulfuric acid, wet- 
table sulfur. 

These materials are for the use of the 
Ministry’s Crop Protection Section. 

A limited number of copies of condi- 
tions for tender, including specifications, 
are available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


Wanted: One Wharf Crane 
for Tangier Port 


Bids to supply one pivoting wharf crane 
with movable mount, rising beam, 8- 
meter reach, and 10,000 kilogram lifting 
capacity, are invited by the Société du 
Port de Tanger in Tangier, Morocco. 
Offers, addressed to that agency, will be 
accepted until April 15, 1948. 


Iraq Seeks Quotations on 
Map-Printing Equipment 


The General Directorate Land Survey 
of Iraq urgently desires to contact Amer- 
ican manufacturers of large printing, 
many-color, offset and accessory ma- 
chines for the production of maps. 

Suppliers interested in quoting on this 
equipment are asked to communicate at 
once with the Directorate in Baghdad, 
Iraq, so that orders may be placed before 
expiration of the present budget appro- 
priation on March 31. 


Equipment for Mexican 
Building Projects 


Three construction projects reportedly 
under consideration in Ciudad Juarez, 
Mexico, suggest opportunities for the sale 
of equipment by United States manu- 
facturers and suppliers. The projects in- 
volve a new hospital, five schools, and a 
60-unit housing development for the 
Juarez police force. 

Firms desiring information on equip- 
ment requirements may contact Mayor 
Carlos Villareal, Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. 


Bus Franchises in Damascus 
Offered to U. S. Firms 


United States manufacturers and op- 
erators of busses are offered a concession 
to operate bus lines in Damascus, Syria, 
according to the American Legation in 
Damascus. The offer is made by Electri- 
cité et Tramways de Damas S. A., which 
has been operating a street-railway sys- 
tem under franchise from the munici- 
Ppality. 

It is understood that the streetcars are 
to be replaced by busses, in line with 
plans for modernization and urbanization 
of the city. 

An official of Electricité et Tramways 
has advised the Legation that his com- 
pany, which engages mainly in genera- 
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tion of electric power for Damascus and 
vicinity, is willing to cede its street- 
railway concession either for a lump-sum 
payment or on an annual rental basis. 
It is estimated that about 100 modern 
busses will eventually be required. 

Complete details concerning this op- 
portunity may be obtained from André 
Sheridan, General Manager, Electricité 
et Tramways de Damas S. A., Damascus, 
Syria. A World Trade Directory Report 
on the firm is being prepared. 


German-Owned Bookstore 
To Be Sold in Switzerland 


Reclam & Co., a bookstore located in 
Zurich and owned by two German na- 
tionals, Phillip Ernst Reclam and Hans 
Rolf Reclam, is to be sold by the Swiss 
Compensation Office, according to the 
American Legation in Bern. 

Interested parties may obtain addi- 
tional information from the Swiss Com- 
pensation Office, Talstrasse 62, Zurich, 
Switzerland. 


Dutch Inventor Offers 
Patented Recording Device 


The right to manufacture on a royalty 
basis a patented transmission boiling 
recorder is offered to American firms 
and individuals by the patentee, H. A. 
Ditmar Jansse, of Batavia, Java. It is 
understood that the instrument, known 
as the Ditmar Jansse Transmission Boil- 
ing Recorder, is covered by United States 
patent No. 2063166. 

Use of the recorder in Java has been 
limited to sugar mills, where it is em- 
ployed to control the sugar boiling proc- 
ess, aS Well as density. However, the in- 
ventor claims that it could also be 
utilized in the production of condensed 
milk, soap, and paper. 

The device was reportedly manufac- 
tured in the Netherlands before the war, 
but, owing to present exchange and man- 
ufacturing difficulties in that country, 
the owner now wishes to arrange for its 
production in the United States. 

One set of blueprints describing the 
recorder has been furnished to the De- 
partment of Commerce. Interested par- 
ties may obtain it on a loan basis by writ- 
ing to the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Complete details 
are available from Mr. Jansse, Room 54, 
Hotel des Indes, Batavia, on whom a 
World Trade Directory Report is being 
prepared. 


French Firm Offers 

Investment Opportunity 
American financial participation in its 

expansion program is sought by a French 

firm, according to the American Con- 

sulate in Marseille. This firm, reported- 


ly one of the leading concerns of its 
kind in France, is a manufacturer, whole- 
saler, and servicer of marine fire-fight- 
equipment. It has advised the Consulate 
that its business has been so increased as 
a result of the postwar expansion of the 
French merchant marine and reconstruc- 
tion of the port of Marseille that addi- 
tional capital is needed. 

The firm has indicated its willingness 
to discuss with interested parties a mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangement. 

Inquiries concerning this investment 
opportunity should be addressed to Unic 
Helios, 12la rue Félix, Pyat, Marseille, 
France. 


Egypt Invites Tenders 
on Two Large Projects 


Tenders for the construction of two 
large projects—the Kalkha Electric Gen- 
erating Power Station and the Ramadi- 
Edfu-Kilh Drainage Electric Pumping 
Station—have been invited by the Egyp- 
tian Government. 

The comparatively large Kalkha power 
station consists of two modern steam 
turbo-alternator units, each capable of 
carrying a maximum continuous external 
load of 12,500 kilowatts at 3,000 r. p. m., 
as well as lesser supporting equipment 
and facilities. Tenders for supplying 
the equipment and erecting the generat- 
ing station will be received until 12 noon, 
June 15, 1948, and must be irrevocable 
for a period of 4 months. 

The Ramadi-Edfu-Kilh Drainage 
Pumping Station is to be used to drain 
certain lands in the Isolated Basins, As- 
wan Province, during that part of the 
year when the level of the water in the 
Nile is too high to permit drainage by 
free flow. Four main pumping units, 
each capable of discharging 2 cubic me- 
ters per second against a static lift of 6.3 
meters, or, alternately, five main pump- 
ing units each to discharge 1.6 cubic me- 
ters per second against the same static 
lift are sought. Tenders for this con- 
struction will be opened at 12 noon on 
April 20, 1948. 

Tenderers must be represented in 
Egypt and must file a Provisional De- 
posit of 2 percent with their tenders, the 
successful bidder to make a deposit of 
10 percent as a guaranty of performance. 
Copies of plans and specifications for the 
two projects may be examined in the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Or, they may be obtained by addressing 
The Director General, Mechanical and 
Electric Department, Ministry of Public 
Works, Cairo, Egypt, to which official all 
tenders for either project should be 
addressed. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Brazil—Samuel! Isaac Benchimol, repre- 
senting Benchimol & Irméo, Rua Henrique 
Martins 414, Manaus, Amazonas, is interested 
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in purchasing wheat flour and cement, and 
in selling Brazil nuts and alligator leather. 
Scheduled to arrive February 26, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
Hotel Aberdeen, 17 W. Thirty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, Kansas City, 
Boston, Minneapolis, and Buffalo. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. Chile—Jorge Rozas Ossa, Augustinas 975, 
Oficina 444, Santiago, representing Jorge 
Rozas y Cia. (manufacturer of lime), Carta- 
gena, is interested in visiting lime and lime- 
products factories. Scheduled to arrive 
March 6, via New York City, for a visit of 60 
days. U.S. address: c/o Chilean Consulate 
General, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: Milwaukee. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Colombia—Leopoldo Arango Ceballos, 
representing Cia. de Empaques, S. A. (manu- 
facturer/retailer of sisal products), Calle 45 
No. 55-70, Medellin, is interested in purchas- 
ing machinery for sewing burlap bags 
Scheduled to arrive March 11, via Miami, for 
a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Al- 
fonso Carvajal, 66 Beaver Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

4. England—Alfred C. Stone, representing 
British Trimmings, Ltd., Coronation Mills, 
Stockport, is interested in obtaining a United 
States market for dress, drapery, and soft 
furnishings trimmings. Scheduled to arrive 
March 15, via New York City. for a visit of 
6 weeks. U.S. address: Hotel Weston, Madi- 
son Avenue and Fiftieth Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, St 
Louis, New Orleans, and Philadelphia. 

5. India—D. M. Ghia, representing M. C 
Ghia & Co., 28 Apollo Street, Fort Bombay, is 
interested in tertiles, paints and varnishes 
bobbins, and structural engines. Scheduled 
to arrive March 19, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o Tata, 
Inc., 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Boston, Los Angeles, 
and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


6. Italy—Goffredo Severini, representing 

Societa Ceramica Richard-—Ginori (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter of earthenware 
and chinaware), via Bigli 1, Milan, is inter- 
ested in techniques and developments in 
ceramic, glass, and related industries; also, 
considering purchase of machinery for Italian 
ceramic industry. Scheduled to arrive Janu- 
ary 27, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Norton Co., Wor- 
cester 6, Mass. Itinerary: Baltimore, Boston 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, De- 
troit, Hartford, Manchester, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, and Worcester. 
7. Jamaica—Ronald G. B. West, 6 Lissant 
Road, Kingston, representing Colonial Drug 
Mfg. Co. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), P. O. Box 138, 5 Princess 
Street, Kingston, is interested in purchasing 
raw materials and containers for manufac- 
turing new lines of general cosmetics and 
toiletries, such as vanishing and face creams, 
astringent hand lotions, face powders, and 
tooth paste. Scheduled to arrive March 10, 
via Miami, for a visit of about 6 weeks. U.S 
address: c/o Royal Bank of Canada, New York 
Branch, 68 William Street, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: Miami, New York City, Philadel- 
phia, and Detroit 

8. Mexico—Oscar Garza Garcia, Espinosa 
134 Pte., Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, represent- 
ing Casa Garza Lozano, S. A. (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler), and Alumbrado y Nove- 
dades, S. A. (importer, retailer, wholesaler) , 
both, Calle de 5 de Mayo #536 Ote., Apartado 
#205, Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, is interested 
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in sporting goods, firearms, fishing tackle, 
gasoline lanterns, electric-power plants, and 
sound projectors. Scheduled to arrive during 
March, via San Antonio, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o 1309 E. Marquette 
Road, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago, Osh- 
kosh, and Kansas City. 

9. Netherlands—Jonas Polak, Hogenduin 
en Daalseweg 16a, Bloemendaal, represent- 
ing J. Polak’s Engroshandel, Kloveniers- 
burgwal 19, Amsterdam, is interested in ex- 
porting tertiles. Scheduled to arrive March 
11, via New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks 
U. S. address: c/o M. E. Radt, 110-20 Seventy- 
third Road, Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Cleveland, and Port- 
land. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared. 
10. Netherlands—Wilhelmus M. J. Russell, 
Keizersgracht 292-294, Amsterdam, repre- 


senting City Theater Co., Nieuwstraat 24, 
The Hague, is interested in importing Amer- 
ican movies into the Netherlands. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 7, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 weeks. U. S. address: C/o 
van Saher, 2 E. Eighty-eighth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and 
Washington, D.C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

11. Turkey—Nihat Hamarat, representing 
Nedim Hamarat ve Ogullari, Cafer Aga Sokak 
No. 28, Yesildirek, Istanbul, is interested in 
purchasing viscose and knitting machinery 
Scheduled to arrive the end of February, for 
an indefinite period U. S. address: c/o 
Emilio Godoy, Hotel Westbury, 15 E. Sixty- 
ninth Street, New York, N. Y 

12. Union of South Africa—Maurice Raph- 
ael, representing Raphael Bros., Ltd., 11 
Buitenkant Street, Capetown, is interested 
in purchasing current year’s inventory of 
all tertiles and allied lines. Scheduled to 
arrive the end of March, via New York City 
for a visit of 2 or 3 months. U. S. address 
c/o Anglo-African Shipping Co., 245 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y Itinerary: New 
York City 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


Licensing Opportunities 


13. England—Elgin Analytical & Research 
Laboratories (analytical and research work- 
ers—inventors of process), 108 Elgin Cres- 
cent, Notting Hill, London, W. 11, offer for 
outright sale or manufacture under license 
on royalty basis its rubber latex (‘Sinbor’ 
patent) process The Sinbor process con- 
cerns the production, direct from rubber 
latex of any available percentage, by purely 
chemical means of a stabilised and readily 
spreadable aqueous rubber colloid with a 
“pot-life’ equal to that of ordinary masti- 
cated rubber. Further information, includ- 
ing description, properties, and summary of 
tests, is available upon request from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C 

14. Switzerland A Isliker 
Krahenbergstrasse 14, Biel 7, is interested in 
granting a manufacturing license to an 
American firm for a new type of automatic 
washing machine It is claimed that the 
machine has interesting features and uses 
no agitators, tumbling drums, or bouncing 
basket. A Swiss patent has been applied for 
Full-sized drawings and complete informa- 
tion may be obtained from the inventor 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


(engineer! 


Import Opportunities 


15. Australia Gibsons Confectionery 
(manufacturer), 86 Guildford Road, Mount 
Lawley, Western Australia, wish to export 


and seeks agents for first quality soft cand 
such as individually wrapped taffy in attrac. 
tive English enamel-finished aluminum con. 
tainers. Confectionery contains sugar, but. 
ter, salt, glucose flavoring, honey, and milk 

16. Belgium—Forges at Etamage Arthur 
Colleye (manufacturer), 187 Rue de Visé 
Jupille-lez-Liege, wish to export meat hooks 
such as S-shaped meat hooks of soft galvan. 
ized steel. Points are lathe-sharpeneqd and 
not punched. Firm states it is in a Position 
to ship 100,000 pieces each month. One sam. 
ple set of S-shaped meat hooks is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade, De. 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. ¢ 

17. Belgium—Ren Defour & Co., §S. A. (ex. 
porter and agent), 156 Rue du Palais, Ver. 
viers, wish to export and seek agent for Vari. 
ous grades of carbonized or washed wool: 
noils, carbonized; wool waste, carbonized or 
not 

18. Belgiwm—Société Belge des Etablisse. 
ments Fauvarque (manufacturer), 49, Rue 
Emmanuel Vanden Driessche, Brussels, wish 
to export and seek agents for sections of 
United States for first-quality woolen fap. 
rics. One set of sample fabrics and price 
list is available on a loan basis from Com. 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Office of Inter. 
national Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

19. Denmark—American Export Agency 
(commission merchants), 4 Niels Brocksgade 
Copenhagen, wish to export 1,000 each month 
of first-quality unstrung tennis rackets jn 
Goodwin, Matchless, and Thor models. Rack- 
ets made in five layers of beech and ash 
heart, with Grebs handle of maple 

20. Denmark—Jacob Kock (manufac. 
turer), Vestergade 95, Odense, wish to export 
highest grade angling rods in Tonking Bam- 
boo Firm seeks one or two sole agents in 
each State who can purchase for his own 
account and distribute goods in his territory 
Application is wanted only from firms dealing 
in this line 

21. England—-Patterson Edwards ( Export) 
Ltd. (manufacturers and export merchants) 
19 Manor Park Parade, London, S. E. 13 
desires to export and seeks agents in sec- 
tions of U. S. for “Leeway 
cosy cars, bed folders 
valid chairs 


baby carriages 
push chairs, and in- 


22. England—Peradin, Ltd 
ers), Freshford Mill 
Somerset 


(manufactur- 
Freshford, nr. Bath 
wish to export scented India rub- 
ber floor covering in rolls of 30 feet, widths 
of 3 and 4 feet, thickness of w, and 
inch 

23. France—A. L. Bremond Fréres (grower 
of flower bulbs), Rue de la République, 
Ollioules (Var), wish to export flower bulbs 

24. France—-Compagnie Industrielle des 
Lieges de Vento (manufacturer, wholesaler 
exporter), Les Quatre Chemins du Mer!an, 
Marseille (B-du-R), wish to export bottle 
corks, and soft cork products such as shoe 
floats, table pads. Production is 10,- 
000,000 bottle corks and 80 cubic metefs 
2,825.18 cubic feet) per month 


soles 


25. France—-Emile Drauge (wholesaler and 
exporter), 99 route de Genas, Lyon-Villeur- 
banne, Rhone, wish to export and seek agent 
for 20 metric tons each month of high quality 
raw rabbit skins (gray and white) for felt 
purposes and wearing apparel 

26. France Ducros 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 15, Rue 
du Canada, Marseille (B-du-R), desire to 
export all types of herbs and spices 

27. France—Etablissements Guy & Mital 
Marmonier Fils (manufacturer), 29 Rue des 
Tuiliers, Lyon, Rhéne, wish to export high- 
quality wine-making equipment such 48 
presses, treading-vats and pumps. One illus- 
trated catalog (in French) is available on 4 


Etablissements C. A 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


STREPTOMYCIN: SPECIAL CONTROL OVER 
SALE ESTABLISHED 


According to a report from the United 
States Embassy at Buenos Aires, the Argen- 
tine Secretariat of Public Health announced 
on February 4, 1948, that a special commis- 
sion would henceforth control the medical 
prescription for streptomycin. 

Every medical prescription for streptomycin 
must be forwarded to the commission, to- 
gether with patient’s clinical history and lat- 
est chest X-ray. The commission will then 
approve or reject the prescription. All drug 
stores are forbidden to sell streptomycin 
without authorization of the Secretariat. 

{|The new controls supersede the former 
system of unrestricted sale authorized by the 
Secretariat of Public Health on December 18, 
1947, announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 21, 1948. Holders of the 
mimeographed circular on Argentine Phar- 
maceutical Regulations dated June _ 1945, 
should incorporate the foregoing data in the 
circular. | 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT COMMISSION 
WITH URUGUAY 


At a meeting of the Presidents of Argentina 
and Uruguay in a yacht on the River Plate, 
on February 27, 1948, a joint declaration was 
issued in which they agreed to establish a 
permanent joint commission on commercial 
matters, according to a telegram dated Feb- 
ruary 28 from the Embassy at Buenos Aires. 

Other commitments as announced in the 
joint declaration include the obligation to 
make a treaty of arbitration as a means of 
solving any difference between the two coun- 
tries; to establish a mixed commission to de- 
fine the boundaries along the Uruguay River; 
to develop hydroelectric power at Salto 
Grande on the Uruguay River; to eliminate 
all barriers to tourism; to establish a joint 
commission to study aeronavigation; to au- 
thorize ferries to operate on the Uruguay 
River; and to take joint measures against 
the grasshopper plague 


Bolivia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA P 7 


(Dated March 4, 1948) 


The optimism shown by the trade at 
the close of 1947 has diminished consid- 
erably, and importers are critical of the 
slowness with which the new import 
licensing committee in the Central Bank, 
known as the Foreign Trade Section of 


March 20, 1948 


the Bank, is licensing imports. However, 
the generally improved eéonomic situa- 
tion, apparent so far this year, continues 
to prevail, and no serious set-backs as a 
result of the slowness of the new licensing 
program are expected. 

The budget for 1948 has not yet been 
approved, but, according to the Minister 
of Finance, studies are being made along 
the lines of fixing the 1948 figure at 
approximately 1,452,000,000 bolivianos. 
This compares with the 1947 budget of 
1,473,000,000 bolivianos. The Govern- 
ment proposes to increase the sums al- 
lotted for the servicing of the public debt 
and to reduce other Government expend- 
itures by approximately 13 percent. 

The Minister of Finance has an- 
nounced that income for 1947 was ap- 
proximately 1,237,000,000 bolivianos, or 
235,000,000 bolivianos less than author- 
ized expenditures. However, as approxi- 
mately 117,000,000 bolivianos were spent 
outside of the budget, a deficit during 
the year of 352,000,000 bolivianos was in- 
curred. Of this amount, 270,000,000 
bolivianos was covered by bank credits. 
Inasmuch as the Government has a 3- 
month period ending on March 31 for the 
settling of 1947 accounts, the deficit still 
may be reduced by as much as 60,000,- 
000 bolivianos, representing anticipated 
collections during the 3-month period. 

Continuing the Government’s policy 
of relaxing credit facilities, a decree of 
January 2 lowered the reserves required 
to be maintained by Bolivian banks dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1948 from 17 
percent to 15 percent for sight deposits, 
but maintained the 7 percent require- 
ment for time deposits. Authorization 
was also granted the banks to accept 
deposits up to four times the amount of 
capital and reserves during the same pe- 
riod. 

There were no important strikes or 
work stoppages, relative labor tranquility 
having contributed greatly to increased 
production in most industries. Tin pro- 
duction has been increasing steadily 
since the last quarter of 1947. The 
higher price for tin in 1948 already has 
inspired a measure promulgated by the 
President on February 20, providing for 
an additional export tax of 11% cents per 
pound. The proceeds of this tax are to 
be used for the construction of recrea- 





tion halls, athletic fields, and similar 
projects for mine workers, for the hiring 
of foreign technicians for the mining 
schools at Oruro and Potosi, and for the 
purchase of technical supplies for those 
schools. 

Heavy rains slowed up delivery of pe- 
troleum from Camiri and interrupted 
construction of the pipe line, but there 
were no real petroleum shortages. 

Plans were crystallized for an Inter- 
national Industrial Exposition next Oc- 
tober to celebrate the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the city 
of La Paz. The Exposition Commission 
has invited the United States to send 
its important industrial products for ex- 
hibition at this celebration. 

On February 23, the Bolivian Govern- 
ment issued a decree approving the text 
of the International Postal Agreements, 
signed ad referendum by postal officials 
of the Bolivian and Argentine Govern- 
ments in Buenos Aires on November 30, 
1947. These agreements seek to in- 
crease and improve the air service and 
other types of postal services between 
the two countries. 

The rainy season hampered construc- 
tion of the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz 
highway now under the jurisdiction of 
the Bolivian Development Corporation, 
but about 30 kilometers of the road at 
the Santa Cruz end have been com- 
pleted by the Bolivian contractor. Mean- 
while the corporation continued its nego- 
tiations with the Export-Import Bank in 
Washington for a $6,000,000 credit with 
which to complete the financing of the 
road and for a smaller loan as well to 
permit it to continue operations until a 
new contractor is engaged. 

Completion of the Corumba-Santa 
Cruz railroad bed has reached San Jose 
de Chiquitos, 385 kilometers from Co- 
rumba. In an effort to complete the 
road as quickly as possible, the Bolivian 
and Brazilian Governments agreed, at 
the beginning of the year, to push con- 
struction simultaneously from Santa Cruz 
and from Corumba through the letting 
of partial contracts at both ends. 

Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano (LAB) opened 
a technical school in Cochabamba on 
February 16 for training aviation me- 
chanics and radio operators. 


il 








Greater rainfall has increased opti- 
mism as regards agricultural production. 
The locust plague has diminished too, 
although the Departments of Chiquisaca 
and Tarija have been menaced anew. 
Losses from locusts in the potato, corn, 
and fruit crops of the valley areas and 
in the rice crops in the Santa Cruz area 
are reported to be less than originally 
expected. 

The Bolivian Development Corporation 
has announced its intention to concen- 
trate on the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz 
highway program and to dispose of its 
other projects. It has already called for 
bids for the purchase of its various agri- 
cultural and other projects, and hopes to 
sell them wholly or to convert them into 
mixed companies with private capital 
sharing both in their ownership and op- 
eration. Studies have been completed by 
the Government to finance an irrigation 
project in the region of the Alti-Plano 
near Lake Titicaca. It is planned to irri- 
gate 7,000 hectares of land and to in- 
crease thereby the production of barley 
potatoes, quinua, forage crops, and espe- 
cially wheat. 

On February 25 Bolivia and Spain 
signed a clearing agreement, effective 
upon signature, providing for the pur- 
chase by Spain of 1,000 tons of rubber 
annually for a 3-year period at $1 per 
kilogram, f. o. b. several Atlantic and 
Pacific ports, and for the exchange of 
certain specified articles between the two 
countries. Under the agreement, each 
‘country will set up a noninterest credit 
of $1,000,000 to cover the shipments of 
merchandise of each country to the other. 
Accounts will be balanced each year and 
the debtor country will be obliged to bal- 
ance its account through the shipment 
of specified merchandise within 6 months. 


Exchange and Finance 


CENTRAL BANK REGULATION GOVERNING ITS 
FOREIGN-TRADE DIVISION APPROVED 


According to a report from the American 
Embassy at La Paz, the Central Bank has 
prepared, and the Executive branch of the 
Bolivian Government has approved, a regula- 
tion governing the operations of the new 
Foreign-Trade Division of the Bank. This 
Division was created in compliance with Su- 
preme Decree of January 7, 1948, which trans- 
ferred the responsibility for licensing imports 
to the Central Bank from the Import Com- 
mittees 

The text of the resolution embodies the 
provisions of the Supreme Decree of Janu- 
ary 7, which was published in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of February 21, 1948, and does 
not greatly alter the system in effect imme- 
diately prior to this transfer 

Importers will be allotted basic quotas of 
exchange covering adequate periods, with 
regard to the availability of exchange. They 
also may use exchange available to them 
from private sources, such as commissions 
and insurance, and these amounts will not 
be charged against their basic quotas. 

Importers must apply for import licenses 
prior to confirmation of purchase orders 
abroad for all imports, including goods 
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International Air Parcel Post 


The Post Office Department has announced in the Postal Bulletin of March 4, 1948, that effective 
March 15, 1948, air parcel post service will be inaugurated to the following countries: 


Austria 

\zores 

Belgian Congo 
Bermuda 


Finland 


Czechoslovakia Greece 
Denmark Iceland 
Egypt Italy 

Eire Netherlands 


Gold Coast Colony 
Great Britain and North 
ern Ireland 


New foundland 
Norway 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Tunisia 
Turkey 


Union of South Africa 


Air parcels will be subject to the same limitations as to size and other conditions as are applicable 


to international surface parcel post. 
such service is now in operation. 


\ir parcels may be registered or insured to countries where 


The same postal forms (customs declaration, dispatch note, international parcel post sticker, ete,) 
as are required for surface parcels must be prepared in connection with air parcels, and in addition 
the blue par avion label (Form 2978) must be affixed to the address side of the package, and to the 
dispatch note if the country of destination requires a dispatch note. 

Air parcels will be dispatched in regular domestic air mail channels from the office of mailing to 
New York, N. Y., and shall be included whenever practicable in regularly authorized air mail 


pouches addressed to the Air Mail Field, New York, / @ 


However, if the quantity of parcels at 


any office or air mail field warrants the preparation of separate sacks, they shall be included jp 
domestic string sacks labeled “New York, N. Y., Morgan Station, Foreign Air Parcels.” 
The parcels will be forwarded from New York by international air mail service to the countries 


of destination. 
transportation. 


The office of mailing shall observe whether air parcels are sufficiently prepaid. 


After arrival in the countries of destination the parcels will be handled by surface 


If insufficiently 


prepaid and the return address is at the office of mailing the parcels shall be promptly returned to 


the senders for the necessary additional postage. 


When parcels returned for additional postage are 


again presented for mailing the postage stamps originally affixed shall be accepted to the amount 


of their face value. 


If the parcel bears a return address other than at the office of mailing it shall 


not be returned to the sender but shall be forwarded by air to the Morgan Station, New York, N, Y, 

Air parcels which are observed to be insufficiently prepaid by the dispatching exchange office 
will be forwarded to destination by air in the same manner as though fully prepaid (without 
affixing additional postage) and a report of the short payment made on Form 2918 in the same 


manner as prescribed for short-paid surface parcel post packages. 


Part II of the Postal Guide.) 


{See section 8] on page 57 of 


For the present this service will apply only to parcels mailed in continental United States 


(excluding Alaska). 


The postage rates for air parcels for each country 





are ascertainable at local post offices. 





brought in by parcel post and air 
of whatever value 
foreign newspapers are excepted from this 
requirement, but import license must be ob- 
tained subsequent to such importation. The 
application may be made on any weekday, 
and must include a general description of 
the merchandise for which the permit is 
desired, its c. i. f. value, the importer’s name 
and the desired period of validity of the li- 
cense, presumably up to 180 days except for 
special cases 

Licenses will be issued up to the importer’s 
basic quota, unless the country quota for 
the article in question will be exceeded 
The appropriate rate of exchange will be 
charged, but licenses will not be issued cov- 
ering the same type of merchandise at differ- 
ent rates of exchange. The import license 
will contain an authorization for any bank 
to sell the exchange, specifying 
the form in which this must be done. The 
license implies a guaranty on the part of 
the State to provide exchange to cover ship- 
ping and other costs occasioned by the im- 
portation 

An original and three copies of the import 
license will be issued, but the original will 
be the only document valid for the prepara- 
tion of consular invoice, for the entry of 
the goods, and for obtaining foreign ex- 
change. The original must be presented to 
the Bolivian consular officer at the port of 
shipment, although in urgent cases he may 
be notified by cable of the issuance of a li- 
cense, in which case the original of the 
license must be forwarded to the consular 
officer within 30 days. Partial shipments will 
be allowed, with a notation on the back of 


express 
Books, magazines, and 


necessary 


the license by the Bolivian consular officer 
and the Bolivian customs official making the 
dispatch sufficient for the purpose of obtain- 
ing exchange to cover the partial shipment 

All sales of exchange must be accounted 
for to the Foreign Trade Division within 3 
weekdays succeeding the completion of the 
transaction 


Tar iffs and Trade Controls 


CLEARING AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH SPAIN 


According to a report from the United 
States Embassy at La Paz, a clearing agree- 
ment between Bolivia and Spain was signed 
at La Paz on February 25, 1948, effective 
from that date. The terms of the agree- 
ment are as follows 

Spain agrees to purchase from Bolivia 1,000 
tons of rubber annually for 3 years at the 
minimum price of $1 United States currency 
per kilogram, f. 0. b. Belem, Montevideo, Mol- 
lendo, or Matarani 

Lists are established of articles which may 
be exported by each country to the other 
These consist of 30 items Spain may ship 
to Bolivia and 6 that Bolivia may ship to 
Spain. The Spanish items include almonds, 
wines and liquors, electrical products, cork, 
films, textiles, and certain other merchandise 
The Bolivian items are rubber, quinine sul- 
fate, coca, tin, wild-animal skins, and ipecac 
Both lists may be expanded 

An official agency will be set up by each 
Government to centralize transactions 

Payments will be made on a Clearing basis, 
and, in order to permit the normal func- 
tioning of the clearing account and to avoid 
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delays in liquidation of payment orders, an 
official agency in each country will set up 
a fund of $1,000,000 free of interest. 

The account is to be balanced at the end 
of each year with the method of balancing 
to be determined at the end of 1948. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RUBBER ACCESSORIES SuBJECT TO IMPORT 
LICENSE 


All rubber accessories, including tires and 
tubes, even if forming an integral part of 
vehicles or machinery, are subject to the 
Brazilian import-license requirement, ac- 
cording to a telegram of February 27, 1948, 
from the American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 
It is understood that, effective February 28, 
1948, Brazilian Consulates have been in- 
structed to refuse to legalize consular in- 
voices presented to them covering shipments 
of rubber accessories to Brazil unless accom- 
panied by the corresponding import license. 


BoNES RECLASSIFIED FOR Export LICENSE 


The categories of bones the exportation of 
which is permitted from Brazil, subject to 
an export license, have been redefined by an 
order (No. 482) issued by the Brazilian Min- 
ister of Finance published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of January 6, 1948, according to a report 
of January 8, 1948, from the Embassy at Rio 
de Janeiro 

According to the order, long and hard 
bones (tibia, femur, humerus, radius, cubitus, 
metacarpus, and metatarsus), may be ex- 
ported subject to a prior export license 

{For previous announcement of exceptions 
from the export prohibition of bones, see 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 9, 
1946. | 


MANDIOCA F'LOUR PROHIBITED EXPORTATION 


Mandioca flour has been prohibited expor- 
tation from Brazil by order No. 483, issued by 
the Minister of Finance and published Janu- 
ary 2, 1948, according to an airgram dated 
January 5, 1948, from the Embassy at Rio 
de Janeiro. Exportation will again be per- 
mitted when the domestic supply of man- 
dioca flour becomes normal 


PEANUT, GERGELIM, BABASSU, AND OTHER 
O1L CAKE PROHIBITED EXPORTATION 


Oil cake (including peanut, gergelim, ka- 
bassu, and certain others) has been added 
to the products subject to Brazilian export 
prohibition by order No. 480, issued by the 
Minister of Finance and published January 
2, 1948, according to an airgram of January 
5, 1948, from the Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 
The prohibition will remain in effect for 6 
months, at the end of which, shipments 
will again be permitted under export license 
if exportable surpluses of oil cake are avail- 
able. 

[For list of products placed under export 
prohibition, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of September 21, 1946. | 


Y ° 
Chile 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated March 5, 1948) 


During February, Chile extended its 
commercial agreements with Venezuela 
(to February 5, 1949) and Mexico (to 


March 20, 1948 


June 15, 1948). Both of these agreements 
contain most-favored-nation provisions 
(excepting therefrom special concessions 
to bordering countries and those resulting 
from present or future customs unions). 

Balancing of the 1947 national budget 
was acclaimed widely by business groups, 
despite the fact that it was achieved 
largely through new currency issues and 
the issue of Treasury notes. However, 
additional taxes accounted for 25 percent 
of the increased revenue provided by the 
1947 Emergency Financing Law which 
made possible the balancing of the bud- 
get. 

Foreign-trade operations began to take 
place during the latter part of February 
under the new foreign-exchange budget, 
although most authorizations for new 
business were confined to basic essentials. 
During that period and through March 5 
most import authorizations represented 
renewals of 1947 permits. This exempli- 
fies the announced purpose of the Gov- 
ernment to clear up as soon as possible 
import permit and exchange authoriza- 
tions for goods already cleared through 
Chilean customs, or goods awaiting clear- 
ance in Chilean customs warehouses. 
March 19, 1948, had been set as the final 
date for renewal of previously held per- 
mits, and applicants for permits to do 
forward business were expected to receive 
little attention until after that date if 
for no other reason than the volume of 
renewals which had to be handled. 

Rates of exchange to prevail at least 
temporarily in the new banking market 
were established on February 23, 1948 
at 43 pesos to the dollar for the buying 
rate and at 43.10, for selling. Transac- 
tions were negligible during the first 2 
weeks of operations because few ex- 
change permits had been granted by the 
National Foreign Trade Council for cov- 
erage under group II of the foreign-ex- 
change budget. Although theoretically 
free, the above rates actually are pegged 
at the present time by agreement between 
the Government and the banks. 

Foreign-exchange allocations under 
group II of the foreign-exchange budget, 
for purchase in the banking market, are 
to be issued in installments on a monthly 
basis, according to present plans of the 
Council. This measure is designed to 
regulate disbursements in accordance 
with receipts. In general, foreign ex- 
change will be made available in as many 
monthly installments as there are months 
remaining in the year at the time the 
importation is approved. 

Importers of caustic soda, lead ingots, 
emery powder, cordage, and _ special 
paints were instructed officially to reg- 
ister in the Department of Manufactur- 
ing Industries of the Ministry of Economy 
and Commerce in order to qualify as 
consignees for such products. 

The Supply and Price Control Board 
of Chile established distribution controls 


and ceiling prices on various commodi- 
ties including shoes and leathers, caustic 
soda, paraffin candles, cement, salt, nails, 
and thread. 

Although there were no serious strikes 
in Chile during February, demands for 
new labor contracts providing for in- 
creased wages and benefits were under 
discussion during the month by copper 
companies, public utilities, textile fac- 
tories, bakers, iron mines, and others. 
Most unions were also seeking 7 days’ 
pay for 6 days’ work, 30 days’ severance 
pay, and increased family allowances. 
A few unions were demanding an in- 
crease in workers’ participation in 
profits established by law at 6 percent. 
Some settlements have been reached on 
the basis of wage increases varying from 
20 percent to 27 percent and a few em- 
ployers have agreed to 7 days’ pay for 
6 days’ work. Most employers believe 
that union demands will be settled with- 
out recourse to strikes, as a result of the 
Government’s firm attitude toward 
Communist domination of labor unions. 
Some mining companies have found it 
necessary, however, to resort to arbitra- 
tion because of inability to arrive at a 
settlement by direct negotiation. One 
of the three major copper companies 
reached a settlement in November, the 
other two have been unable to come to 
an agreement. Demands of  public- 
utility workers and iron miners were 
under consideration by conciliation com- 
missions during the last half of Febru- 
ary. 

Linea Aérea National completed its 
nineteenth year of operation on March 
5. Last year this air line logged 49,300,- 
000 passenger-kilometers and carried 
487,081 kilograms of cargo and 39,327 
kilograms of mail. The second of four 
Martin 202’s arrived from the United 
States and is being readied for service. 

The 901-kilometer Antofagasta-Salta 
railroad was opened officially by Chilean 
and Argentine dignitaries on February 
20. Regular passenger service was 
scheduled to begin during mid-March. 
The freight possibilities of this line re- 
ceived a severe set-back when the Chil- 
ean Minister of Agriculture refused to 
allow the importation of Argentine food 
products “for sanitary reasons.” A rep- 
resentative of La Sociedad Mediterranea 
de Italia arrived to investigate the possi- 
bilities of building a metropolitan subway 
in Santiago, financed by Italian and 
Chilean capital. A severe fire razed the 
Arica warehouse of the Arica-La Paz 
railroad. Damage was estimated at 5,- 
000,000 pesos (approximately $160,000 
U. S. currency) but service was not inter- 
rupted. 

Cabotage marine rates, which had 
been frozen as of 1942 schedule, were 
raised an average of 26 percent with an 
effort made to standardize charges. 
New passenger-freight service between 
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Peru, Ecuador, and Chile was announced 
for the near future by Linea Peruana de 
Navegacion. 

Export of Chilean agricultural prod- 
ucts during 1948 probably will exceed 
substantially those of recent years as a 
result principally of increased produc- 
tion through better growing conditions, 
and because exporters of most farm 
products now are allowed to sell 70 per- 
cent of foreign-exchange receipts at a 
rate higher than the official one. De- 
spite the increased output of farm prod- 
ucts, growers have experienced a short- 
age of machinery and labor. Because of 
the difficulty of obtaining farm equip- 
ment and, to a lesser extent, the ever- 
decreasing percentage of Chilean work- 
ers on farms, this situation presumably 
will be more serious next season. 

Although there is a 12 percent drop in 
rice plantings this year and a scarcity of 
water for irrigation, the output is ex- 
pected to exceed last season’s extremely 
poor crop, much of which was lost 
through an acute shortage of water. 
This year’s sunflower plantings are up 
16 percent; hemp, 20 percent; and flax, 
down 2 percent. 

Popular Housing Institute completed 
2,358 economically priced dwellings 
valued at over 277,000,000 pesos ($8,935,- 
483) during 1947 and had 5,057 still in 
process of construction. 

The first six units of 30,000 hp. each, 
of El Abanico hydroelectric plant have 
been placed on trial operation and prob- 
ably will begin regular activity during 
April. 

In the popular department stores, 
sales income during the month of Feb- 
ruary, always the slowest month in the 
year, was reported to be about 10 percent 
greater than that of the corresponding 
month of 1947. 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTANT CUSTOMS AGREEMENTS WITH 
Honc Konc ANNOUNCED 


According to the American Embassy, Nan- 
king, a customs agreement between China 
and Hong Kong, effective January 20, 1948 
and extending for 1 year thereafter, was an- 
nounced on January 12. This was the second 
of two recent customs agreements between 
the two Governments growing out of smug- 
gling between Hong Kong and Chinese ports 

The first agreement, effective November 
15, 1947, requires ship owners loading cargoe 
in Hong Kong for Chinese ports to submit (in 
duplicate) a manifest of cargo loaded in 
Hong Kong or a nil return, to the Harbour 
Department at the time of clearance. This 
manifest is endorsed by the Harbour Depart- 
ment when clearance is granted and is in- 
spected by the Chinese Maritime Customs 
when ships arrive at Chinese ports. The ob- 
ject is to prevent off-loading between Hong 
Kong and China and to discourage alteration 
en route, in the manifest compiled for the 
Hong Kong authorities 
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In the second agreement the Hong Kong 
Government agreed: (1) To restrict the load- 
ing of vessels destined for China to desig- 
nated areas where Chinese Maritime Customs 
officials may inspect loading; (2) to allow the 
Chinese to establish centers in Hong Kong 
for inspection of goods and for assessing and 
collecting import duties in advance; (3) to 
refuse clearance of ships except to ports 
agreed upon with the Chinese; (4) to restrict 
exports from Hong Kong to China across the 
northern land frontier to points agreed upon 
with the Chinese; and (5) to exchange in- 
formation useful in the prevention of smug- 
gling between Hong Kong and China. The 
new agreement does not alter the previous 
arrangement regarding manifests 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN IMPORTS EXEMPT FROM EXCHANGE- 
CONTROL TAXES 


Imports by the Ecuadoran Central Board 
of Public Welfare for its own use or for 
use by Laboratories Industriales Farmaceuti- 
cos Ecuatorianos (L. I. F. E.) have been 
exempted from the payment of taxes im- 
posed by the Emergency Foreign Exchange 
Control Law of June 6, 1947, according to a 
Government Decree of December 30, 1947, 
published in the Diario Oficial of January 
10, 1948. 

By Administrative Order No. 10, dated Jan- 
uary 14, 1948, the Exchange Control authori- 
ties also have established rules and proce- 
dures whereby imports for use in the con- 
struction and equipment of hotels May be 
exempted from the requirements of obtain- 
ing an import permit and from payment of 
the taxes imposed by the Exchange Control 
Law. 

[Taxes imposed by the Exchange Control 
Law were reported in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 5, 1947.] 


CHANGES IN CLASSIFICATION OF COMMODI- 
TIES FOR IMPORT AND EXCHANGE CONTROL 
PURPOSES 
The following changes were made within 

the exchange-rate classification groups es- 

tablished for the issuance of import and ex- 
change permits in Ecuador, by a Government 

Resolution effective February 4, 1948 


Transferred From the Prohtbited List to 


List (¢ 
Tariff No 
107e Cumin 
180 Marble ynyx, and other like fine 
stones in blocks, crude, roughly 


hewn or prepared, or in sheets 
neither worked nor cut to measure 
197 Roofing squares, tiles or slabs, not 
glazed vitrified varnished or! 
ornamented in any form 
198 Squares or slabs, glazed, vitrified 
varnished, or ornamented includ- 


ing mosaics of any kind 


199 Squares oO! slabs not elsewhere 
mentioned 

458 Pistols, single-shot anda double- 
barreled pistols 

459 Revolvers of 6 mm. caliber 

460 Revolvers of any other caliber, in- 
cluding automatic loading pistol 

651 Lawnmowers worked by human 
animal, or motive power 

687a Automobiles of up to $1,000 in value 

687b Automobiles of from $1,001 up t 
$1,200 in value 

687" Automobiles of from $1,201 up to 
$1,500 in value 

687d Automobiles of $1,501 or more in 
value 


Transferred From the Prohibited List to 
List C—Continued 


Tariff No. 

781 Straw for weaving plaited Straw 
seats (Asientos de esterilla) , 

814 Printed matter on paperboard, in ink 
or colors, not elsewhere mentioned 

815 Printed matter on paper or card. 
board, not elsewhere mentioned. 

919 Insertions or bands embroidereg or 
openworked (embutidos) on ¢ot. 
ton foundation. 

1055 Only embroidered tapes of wool. 

1145 Cases for eyeglasses and cases of 
wood lined with cloth, only, 

1158 Radio receivers of more than $40 
f. o. b. value each, only 

1163 Organs, not elsewhere mentioned, 

1220 Public or commercial fiduciary secu- 


rities, private documents and cor. 
respondence, plans of buildings, 
or schemes, printed on manuscript, 
not constituting merchandise. 


It will be recalled that goods listed in cate- 
gory C must be paid for with exchange ae. 
quired at the free-market rate, plus a charge 
of 5 sucres per dollar and taxes of 4 percent 
ad valorem and 1 sucre per dollar. See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of July 5, July 12, 
August 9, and September 27, 1947, and Janu. 
ary 10, 1948.) 


Eire 


Economic Conditions 


TaxX REDUCTION: POLICY OF COMPULSORY 
TILLAGE ABANDONED 


The new Coalition Government re- 
cently announced its decision to remove 
the additional taxes imposed on beer, to- 
bacco, and certain entertainments in the 
Supplementary Budget of October 15, 
1947, and to eliminate compulsory tillage 
of agricultural land 

The additional taxes on beer and to- 
bacco were removed on March 5 and 
those on entertainment are to be elimi- 
nated effective April 15. These taxes 
were intended to produce £2,940,000, 
made up of £830,000 resulting from an 
increased duty of 3 pence per pint of 
beer; the £1,960,000 from a levy of 4 
pence per 20 cigarettes, 4'2 pence per 
ounce of hard plug, and 5 pence per ounce 
of pipe tobacco; and £150,000 from in- 
creased taxes on cinemas, dog racing, and 
professional boxing. The Government 
contended that the imposition of these 
taxes was disproportionately burdensome 
to the working population 

The new Minister for Agriculture an- 
nounced the intention of the Govern- 
ment to abandon the policy of compul- 

ory tillage after this coming crop year. 

The Compulsory Tillage Order was 
adopted in 1940 and made it necessary 
for landholders to turn much of their 
grazing land into cultivated holdings 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN Goops To BE IMPORTED UNDER 
QUOTA 
The Government of Eire ha ied orders 
establishing global quotas for imports Of 
silk or artificial silk hose and certain elec- 
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tric filament lamps. The next quota period 
for both types of goods is from March 1 
through August 31, 1948, and the quotas 
which have been established are as follows: 
Silk or artificial silk hose, 640,000 pairs; cer- 
tain electric filament lamps, 50,000 articles 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
RELAXATIGN OF CONTROL 


Correction: The item entitled “Relaxation 
of Control on Imports Not Requiring Finan- 
cial Settlement With Foreign Countries,” ap- 
pearing under France on page 12 of FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 6, 1948, was 
pased on Avis No. 299 of the French Exchange 
Office and not on Avis No. 229 as shown 
therein. 


French North 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OLIVES, MISTELLES, AND WINES: COMPEN- 
SATION TAX REVISED IN TUNISIA 


The compensation tax on olives, mistelles, 
and wines exported from Tunisia was re- 
vised by an order of November 17, 1947, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of 
November 21. 

Exports of olives, salted and in brine, 
packed since January 9, 1947, out of the 
194647 campaign quota, are subject to a 
compensation tax of 7 francs per kilogram. 

Effective November 21, 1947, the export 
compensation tax on mistelles, liqueur, wines, 
and similar products was fixed at 2 percent 
ad valorem. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 7, 1948, for a previous announcement ol 
the export compensation tax] 


French West 
Indies and 
French Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXCEPTIONS TO FRENCH METROPOLITAN 
Customs LAWS MAINTAINED IN EFFECT 


Decrees Nos. 47—2390, 47-2391, and 47-2392 
of December 27, 1947, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel de la République Francaise of 
December 30, 1947, continues in force prac- 
tically all existing exceptions in Guadeloupe, 
French Guiana, and Martinique to the Cus- 
toms legislation and regulations of metropoli- 
ton France, to which they would be auto- 
matically subject as newly established de- 
partments of France, in accordance with law 
No. 46-451 of March 19, 1946, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1948. This legislation was made nec- 
essary because complete assimilation of the 
French customs laws would have worked a 
hardship on the regional economy of these 
colonies , 





In 1946 Bolivia imported 1,128 metric 
tons of calcium carbide, worth approxi- 
mately $95,000, according to official Bo- 
livian customs statistics. 


March 20, 1948 


Germany (French 


Zone) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS ON IMPORTATION OF GIFT 
PARCELS 


Regulations governing the importation of 
gift parcels into the French Zone of Occu- 
pation of Germany were furnished by the 
French Military Government on February 
12, 1948, according to a dispatch from the 
American Consulate, Baden-Baden, dated 
February 13. A summary of the regulations 
follows: 

1. Individual Parcels Sent Through the 
Mail: The importation of such parcels is 
regulated by an instruction of the Allied 
Control Council in Berlin, dated December 
26, 1946. Such shipments are limited to 10 
kilograms and to four a month and may con- 
tain foodstuffs, clothing, and essential com- 
modities, excluding tobacco products. Cer- 
tain commodities which might be diverted 
to the illegal market are admissible only in 
the following quantities per parcel: Coffee, 
1 kilogram (2.2 pounds); sugar, 2 kilograms; 
saccharin, 50 grams (1.75 ounces). 

The parcels are exempt from import-license 
requirements, but are subject to German 
customs duties. However, indigent persons 
may be granted exemption up to a maximum 
of 50 reichsmarks per parcel. 

2. Shipments Imported by Officially Recog- 
nized International Relief Agencies, i. e., 
Comité d'Entraide Internationale aux Popu- 
lations Civiles; Council of Relief Agencies 
Licensed for Operations in Germany 
(CRALOG) ; Cooperative for American Remit- 
tances to Europe (CARE); and Comité de 
Répartition des Dons du Vatican, are subject 
to the restrictions mentioned above but are 
exempt from customs duties, when distrib- 
uted by the importing agencies. 

3. Gift Shipments Othen Than Those Men- 
tioned in Paragraph 2, Above: Such ship- 
ments, besides being subject to the above- 
mentioned restrictions as to number, weight, 
and contents, are subject to import-license 
requirements and also to customs duties. 
Furthermore, the welfare agencies or other 
enterprises concerned are required to have 
the various types of parcels they offer ap- 
proved by the committee appointed to regu- 
late gift-parcel shipments; to post a cash 
bond; and to submit to special control meas- 
ures, which have been in effect since the 
beginning of the present year and were de- 
signed to prevent the abuses which might 
occur because of the extension of this traffic. 

Personal effects and belongings shipped by 
repatriated German war prisoners to their 
families continue to be exempt from customs 
duties on the same terms as heretofore. 


Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated February 24, 1948) 


Merchandise turn-over in Honduras 
has continued very slow since the begin- 
ning of 1948. According to merchants, 
it is to be attributed to two factors: (1) 
That 1948, being an election year in Hon- 
duras, is experiencing a certain amount 
of political unrest; and (2) that high 
prices are generally expected to break 


soon. Nevertheless, local industries are 
becoming increasingly active, and con- 
struction activity continues at a record 
level. Exports remain at a high level, 
and dollar exchange has not been, nor 
does it threaten to become, a problem. 

The local press reports that on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1948, the Honduran Congress 
issued a decree, initiated a few days be- 
fore by the Ministry of Development, 
authorizing the Government to borrow 
up to 4,000,000 lempiras ($2,000,000) 
from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development or any United 
States banking institution for the con- 
struction of the Rio Lindo hydroelectric 
project. It was also reported by the press 
recently that plans and estimates have 
been completed for the extension of the 
National Railroad of Honduras from 
Potrerilos, its present terminus, to Rio 
Lindo and that construction soon will 
begin on this project. 

A newly developed mine in the de- 
partment of Olancho commenced the 
production of gold concentrates in De- 
cember 1947, milling 15 tons of ore daily. 
Meanwhile, the Agua Fria Mine, which 
has been slow in resuming production 
since its wartime shut-down, began mill- 
ing 100 tons of ore daily around the first 
of March. About the same time the new 
Mochito Mine near Lake Yojoa, owned 
by a United States-Honduran mining 
company, started on a daily production 
of 100 tons of ore. 

During January 1948 chinaware pro- 
duced by the Vidreria y Loceria Copantl, 
S. A., of Tegucigaipa, was first put on 
public sale. This ceramics factory, after 
many years of struggling to get into op- 
eration, is now producing good-quality 
table and kitchen chinaware at a rate of 
5,000 pieces a month. With present 
equipment, a maximum production of 
7,000 pieces monthly is expected to be 
attained during 1948. Encouraged by its 
initial success, the company in mid- 
February 1948, applied for a concession 
to permit the duty-free importation of 
additional machinery and all equipment 
and materials needed for expanded pro- 
duction. According to the American con- 
sultant for the factory, it plans to pur- 
chase a new kiln and complete kiln 
equipment. In addition to increasing its 
imports of coloring oxides, glaze mate- 
rials, and pottery piasters, the factory 
soon will have to import from the United 
States most of its clays as well, because 
accessible deposits of suitable clays in 
honduras have been practically ex- 
hausted. 

The Honduran Congress recently ap- 
proved a concession for the establish- 
ment, in Tegucigalpa, of a factory for the 
production of water paints, using local 
and imported materials, but as yet the 
concessionnaire has done nothing to 
establish such an enterprise. Meanwhile, 
an application has been submitted for a 
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concession covering a similar factory to 
be established in San Pedro Sula. 
Another application recently has been 
submitted for a concession covering the 
establishment, in San Pedro Sula, of a 
factory to manufacture nails of various 
sizes from imported wire. 

What may prove to be one of the most 
significant projects to be presented to the 
Ministry of Development in _ recent 
months is that of the Aserradero Hon- 
dureno, S. A., an enterprise financed and 
managed by United States citizens, which 
has been producing and exporting pine 
lumber from the Brus Lagoon area. The 
project is in the form of a contract be- 
tween the company and the Government, 
whereby the company agrees to construct 
and maintain a wharf and other port 
installations in the vicinity of Brus (also 
called Brewers) Lagoon, to be accessible 
to the public. The area which would be 
served by a seaport at this place includes 
the Patuca River Valley, long noted for 
its superior mahogany and other hard- 
woods. The exploitation of this valley 
has been handicapped chiefly by the diffi- 
culties of loading in the open sea off the 
bar of the lagoon. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW EXPCRT AND IMPORT DUTIES 


New tax proposals presented by the Minis- 
ter of Finance to the Legislative Assembly on 
February 28 and provisionally put into effect 
by the Government of India, included cer- 
tain new taxes and duties. An export duty 
on oilseeds was placed at 80 rupees per ton; 
on vegetable oil, 200 rupees per ton; and on 
manganese ore, 20 rupees per ton. The im- 
port duty on automobiles was increased from 
45 percent to 50 percent ad valorem (with 
a 714-percent British preferential). The 
excise taxes were increased on tobacco and 
products, tea, coffee, vegetable products, tires, 
and matches. (1 rupee is valued at approxi- 
mately $0.30.) 


ADDITIONAL HARD-CURRENCY IMPORT RE- 
STRICTIONS 


In addition to all countries of North and 
South America and the Philippine Republic, 
which the Government of India has declared 
to be hard-currency countries for purposes 
of import licensing, the following countries 
have also been placed in that category 
Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium and colonies, 
Portugal and colonies, and Japan. 

Apart from separate arrangements already 
announced for licensing imports from Japan 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 6 
1948), no licenses will be issued for imports 
from other hard-currency countries for 
articles not licensed from dollar areas. Items 
licensed freely from nondollar areas but on a 
quota basis from dollar areas are also sub- 
ject to identical quotas from other hard- 
currency countries. 

The announcement includes a list of items 
which will be licensed freely from dollar 
areas, subject to monetary limits. This list 
is in addition to that announced in ForEIGn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 10, 1948. Be- 
cause of India’s limited resources of hard 
currencies, the issuance of import licenses 
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will be confined to the items in the two afore- 
mentioned lists, with minor exceptions. 

The list of additional items to be freely 
licensed from hard-currency countries has 
not been received, but will be published in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Aas soon as avail- 
able 

Announcement of the above was made by 
the Government of India on March 4, 1948 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, AND 
NAVIGATION SIGNED WITH UNITED 
STATES 
A Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 

Navigation between the United States and 

Italy was signed at Rome on February 2 

1948, the text of which was released by 


the State Department on that date 

This is the first comprehensive commercial 
treaty concluded by the United States with 
a European country since 1934, and the first 
of its type signed by Italy since the con- 
tlusion of the peace; it replaces the 1871 
treaty with Italy which was terminated by 
mutual agreement on December 15, 1937 

The treaty, which is based in general upon 
the principal of mutuality, establishes stand- 


ards to govern relations between the two 
countries in many fields of activity. It in- 
cludes articles relating to the status and 
activities of persons and corporations, pro- 


tection of persons and property, landholding, 
freedom of information, treatment of 
commercial principles comparable to 
those in the proposed charter for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, and provisions 


ves- 


sels, 


concerning such matters as exchange con- 
trol, transit, and industrial property. 
The present treaty is not a trade agree- 


ment and contains no specific reductions or 
bindings of the import or export treatment 
of any individual commodities. It includes 
the following provisions of particular inter- 
est concerning trade and finance 

Most-favored-nation treatment is mutually 
granted with regard to customs duties and 
charges on imports or exports, formalities of 
customs and the taxation, sale 
distribution, or use of imported goods and 
goods for export 

Most-favored-nation treatment is ex- 
changed as to prohibitions or restrictions of 
any kind on the importation the one 
country of the other's and on the 
sale, distribution, or use therein, or on expor- 
tation of its own goods to the other country 
If, in these matters, either party imposes 
any quantitative’ restrictions (through 
quotas, licenses, or other measures), it shall, 
as a general rule, give public notice of total 
quantity or value permitted to be imported, 
exported, sold, distributed, or used during 
a specified period Furthermore, if either 
allots to any third country a share of such 


clearance 


into 
goods, 


total quantity or value of any article in 
which the other has an important interest, 
it shall as a general rule allot to the other 


party a share based upon the proportion of 
the total supplied to it by, or exported by it 
to, the other during a previous representa- 
tive period, the said quota allotment as re- 
gards imports to apply also with respect to 
the quantity or value permitted free of duty 
or tax or at a lower rate 


The provisions of the preceding para- 
graph, however, shall not obligate either 
party with respect to the application of 


quantitative restrictions having the effect 
of temporary limitations on the freedom of 
exchange operations in a scarce currency (as 
authorized by section 3 (b) of article VII of 
the Articles of Agreement of the Interna- 


tional Monetary Fund), or of temporary a. 
change restrictions limited to the Postwar 
transitional period on payments and trans. 
fers for current international transactions 
(as permitted under section 2 of article XIv 
of the aforesaid IMF agreement) Neither 
shall they apply to quantitative restrictions 
necessary to secure, during the early Postwar 
transitional period, the equitable distripy. 
tion of goods in short supply, nor to Utilize 
accumulated inconvertible currencies for the 
purchase of imports, provided, in these last 
two cases, that it is necessary to restrict jm. 
ports to protect monetary reserves or to 
yield a volume of imports otherwise IMpos- 
sible 

Subject to the reservations in the para- 
graph just above on trade controls, the Most- 
favored-nation principle is to apply mutually 
to all forms of control of financial transac. 
tions, direct or indirect, including (a) limi- 
tations upon the availability of media neces- 
sary to effect such transactions (b) rates of 
exchange, and (c) prohibitions, restrictions 
delays, taxes, charges, and penalties on such 
transactions 

If either party establishes or maintains a 
monopoly or agency for the importation, ex. 
portation, purchase distribution, or 
production of any article or service, or grants 
exclusive privileges to any agency for this 
purpose, such monopoly or agency shall ac. 
cord to the commerce of the other party fair 
and equitable treatment with respect to its 
purchases of the growth, produce 
or manufacture of foreign countries and its 
sales of articles destined for foreign coun- 
The monopoly or agency is to be in- 
fluenced only by considerations which a pri- 
vate commercial enterprise would ordinarily 
take into account in , 
such article on the 


sale, 


articles 


tries 


purchasing or selling 


most favorable terms 


Each party, in awarding concessions and 
other contracts, and in the purchasing of 
supplies, shall accord fair and equitable 


treatment to the nationals, corporations, as- 
and to the commerce of the other 
as compared to treatment granted to 
any third country 

The two parties 


which 


sociations 
party 
those of 
agree that business prac- 
competition, limit ac- 
cess to markets, or foster monopolistic con- 
trol, and which are ged in or made 
effective by more private or public 
commercial enterprises or by combination, 
agreement or arrangement among 
public or private commercial enterprises may 
have harmful effects 


tices restrain 
enga 
one or 


other 


upon the commerce be- 
tween their respective territories 
National treatment is 


mutually accorded 


to goods imported from the other party in 
matters of internal taxation or the intrater- 
ritorial sale, distribution, or use of such 


goods. During the present transitional period 
provisions of this paragraph shall not 
the application of controls 
in these matters on imported goods in short 
supply, other than or different from controls 
applied to like national goods, provided that 
they shall not be applied by either party so 
as to cause unnecessary injury to the com- 
petitive position within its territories of the 
commerce of the other party, or be continued 
longer than required by the supply situation 
Likewise, national or, in any case, most- 
favored-nation treatment is exchanged with 
respect to these matters and to exportation 
affecting articles grown, produced, or manu- 
factured within the territories of either party 
by the nationals, etc., of the other party 

National treatment is granted to nationals, 
corporations, or associations of either party 
in all matters relating to export bounties 
customs draw-backs, warehousing of 
goods for export. 

National treatment is reciprocally granted 
in all matters relating to the internal taxa- 
tion of goods 


the 


prevent needed 


and 
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vessels and their cargoes are granted na- 
tional and gnomt-favored-nasion pstesnage miata as 
regards entry of vessels SRG carye: a 
and other charges on vessels bees passengers; 
import and export of goods in vessels of either 
party; pounties, draw-backs, and other priv- 
jleges on articles imported or exported in 
vessels of either party; and loading and dis- 

x cargo. 
9 uae trade and inland navigation 
of each party are excepted from the require- 
ments of national and most-favored-nation 
treatment. : 

National and/or most-favored-nation treat- 
ment is mutually accorded to nationals, cor- 
porations, and associations in the exercise, 
in conformity with the applicable laws and 
regulations, of various rights and privileges, 
with certain reservations, in the following 
matters: 

Entry and activities of foreign nationals; 
status and activities of foreign corporations; 
participation in and operation of domestic 
corporations; exploration for and exploita- 
tion of mineral resources; protection, access 
to courts, and commercial arbitration; visit 
and search of premises; real and personal 
property; industrial and literary property; 
taxation of persons and corporations; com- 
mercial travelers; freedom of the press and 
free interchange of information; civil lia- 
bility for injury or death; customs duties and 
formalities and treatment of imported ar- 
ticles; and all matters relating to export 
pounties and draw-backs 

Freedom of transit is granted for nationals 
and their baggage and for articles of one 
party directly or indirectly coming from 
or going to the territories of the other party 

General exceptions from the provisions of 
this treaty are made for measures relating 
vo 

The importation or exportation of gold or 
silver; the exportation of true objets d'art 
antiquities, and objects of national or his- 
torical interest; fissionable materials, their 
sources, or their radioactive byproducts; pro- 
duction of and traffic in arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war and traffic for supply- 
ing military establishments; necessity in pur- 
suance of obligations for the maintenance of 
international peace or the protection of es- 
sential interests in time of national emer- 
gency; and the imposing of exchange restric- 
tions, as a member of the International 
Monetary Fund, but without utilizing priv- 
ileges under article VI, section 3, of the 
Articles of Agreement thereof, so as to im- 
pair any provisions of this treaty, provided 
that either party may nevertheless regulate 
capital transfers to insure the importation 
of essential goods or to effect a reasonable 
rate of increase in very low monetary reserves 
or prevent them from falling to a very low 
level 

Exceptions from the most-favored-nation 
treatment are made for 

(a) Frontier traffic; 

(b) Special advantages accorded by virtue 
of a customs union and not extended to 
any country outside such union; 

(c) Advantages accorded to third coun- 
tries pursuant to a multilateral economic 
agreement of general applicability, including 
a trade area of substantial size, having as its 
objective the liberalization and promotion 
of international trade or other international 
economic intercourse, and open to adoption 
by all the United Nations; 

(d) Advantages now accorded or which 
may hereafter be accorded by the Italian 
Republic to San Marino, to the Free Territory 
of Trieste, or to the State of Vatican City 
or by the United States of America or its 
territories or possessions to one another, to 
the Panama Canal Zone, to the Republic of 
Cuba, to the Republic of the Philippines 
or to the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands: or 
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Netherlands Indies Import Plan for Rehabilitation of Estate Industries 


Inquiries and orders for materials and equipment for the rehabilitation of estate industries in the 
Dutch-controlled districts of Java and Sumatra may be expected soon, as the result of a preliminary 
or interim import plan recently completed by the Department of Economic Affairs of the Nether- 


lands Indies Government. 


Although purchases abroad will be channeled first to Dutch manufacturers (because the expendi- 
ture of foreign exchange would not be involved), countries with which the Netherlands has a 


commercial treaty will be given secondary consideration. 


minimum, 


Dollar purchases will be kept at a 


It is possible that purchases will be made at relatively high prices from countries with 


which the Netherlands has a favorable balance of trade, or with which satisfactory barter arrange- 


ment can be made. 


The plan provides that when authorization is given for the expenditure of foreign exchange, the 
order for the equipment must be placed immediately, and must not be delayed because of the 


possibility of lower purchase prices in the future. 


The. plan is essentially one of “self help” 


inasmuch as it is not based upon the expenditure of foreign exchange obtained through loans. 
Fundamentally, the program provides for assistance to estates already in operation, or which 


require only limited quantities of equipment to resume operation. 


In addition, purchase authoriza- 


tions may be appoved in the case of more seriously damaged estates where equipment is necessary 
to prevent further serious and imminent deterioration. 
Applications for the purchase of equipment must state in detail the type desired, country of 


origin, and cost. 


This information must be accompanied by a detailed estimate of anticipated 


production during the 6- and 12-month periods immediately following installation, and an estimate 
of the foreign-exchange proceeds to be obtained from sales of estate products. 

Screening of applications will enable the authorities to determine whether or not the requested 
equipment can be obtained from existing stocks (including equipment and spare parts from badly 


damaged or dismantled factories). 








(e) Advantages which, pursuant to a de- 
cision made by the United Nations or an 
organ thereof or by an appropriate specialized 
agency in relationship with the United Na- 
tions, may hereinafter be accorded by either 
party to areas other than those enumerated 
in (d) above 

This treaty shall be ratified, and the rati- 
fications thereof shall be exchanged at Rome 
as soon as possible. This treaty shall enter 
into force on the day of the exchange of 
ratifications, and shall continue in force for 
a period of 10 years from that day. Unless 
1 year before the expiration of the aforesaid 
period of 10 years either party shall have 
given written notice to the other party of 
intention to terminate this treaty upon the 
expiration of the aforesaid period, the treaty 
shall continue in force thereafter until 1 
year from the date on which written notice 
of intention to terminate it shall have been 
given by either party 


Macao 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL PERMITS REQUIRED ON GOLD 


In December 1947, the Government ol 
Macao issued regulations restricting the im- 
port, export, and transhipment of gold, ex- 
cept under special permit and upon payment 
of either an import or a transshipment tax, 
according to the Consul General at Hong 
Kong 


Netherlands Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSES ON EXPORTS OF RUBBER Not 
REQUIRED 


As of February 1, 1948, licenses for the 
export of rubber (previously issued by the 
Netherlands Indies Rubber Fund) will no 
longer be necessary; nor will deliveries for 
export be further subject to a charge of 2 
(guilder) cents per kilogram previously col- 


lected by the Fund to defray certain of its 
expenses. 

Following is a summary of the regulations 
in effect as of February 1, 1948: 

1. For February and March 1948, the sub- 
sidy on exports (authorized as of August 5, 
1947, because of low rubber prices) has been 
reduced by 2 cents per kilogram of dry rub- 
ber. As the original subsidy was equivalent 
to the export tax, the present subsidy reduc- 
tion has resulted in restoring the effective 
tax by the same amount. The subsidy will 
be renewed periodically. 

2. Estate rubber at time of delivery by the 
estate, and native rubper at time of export, 
is subject to a charge of 60 cents per 100 
kilograms of dry rubber. This charge, made 
under the Central Rubber Funds Ordinance, 
is intended to defray research and sales-pro- 
motion expenses. 

3. Estate rubber is subject to a tax for 
defraying the expenses of operating Experi- 
mental Stations. A schedule of charges is 
now in preparation. 

4. A surtax of 20 percent on the 5 percent 
export tax on forest products (including na- 
tive rubber) is levied on native-rubber ex- 
ports for the purpose of defraying the costs 
of Government information services and of 
nurseries. 

5. All exports are subject to a small sta- 
tistical tax and harbor dues. 


Palestine 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONTROLS RELAXED ON MOTOR VEHICLES 


Restrictions on the registration, sale, and 
purchase of all motor vehicles except those 
of American or Canadian manufacture have 
been abolished in Palestine under an amend- 
ment to the Defense (Control of Motor Ve- 
hicles) Order 1947, published in the Palestine 
Gazette of December 25, 1947 

The reason given by the Palestine Govern- 
ment for the enactment of this order is that 
the supply of United Kingdom and conti- 
nental European cars now exceeds demand 
and there is no necessity for the continu- 
ance of control over the sale and purchase 
of such vehicles 
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Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 


(Dated February 12, 1948) 


As requested some time ago by the 
Peruvian Government, a technical com- 
mission from the International Monetary 
Fund arrived January 24 to confer with 
the local banking and governmental au- 
thorities concerning the solution of the 
country’s financial and economic prob- 

- lems. 

A communiqué issued by the Ministry 
of Finance states that, pursuant to the 
authorization conferred on the Govern- 
ment by law No. 10,832, an offer of ad- 
justment was made to the holders of 
sterling bonds of the Peruvian National 
Loan, Second Series, and of the Lima 
Municipal Loan of 1911 assumed by the 
National Government, on the same terms 
as those proposed on June 26, 1947, to the 
holders of Peruvian dollar bonds. The 
offer was published in New York, where, 
in the future, service on the loans will 
be effected, because of the failure to ar- 
rive at an agreement with the British 
bondholders. The communiqué adds 
that the offer made in June to the hold- 
ers of dollar bonds is meeting with grow- 
ing acceptance. 

As a measure against further overex- 
pansion of bank credit and monetary 
circulation, discount rates were in- 
creased by both the commercial banks 
and the Central Reserve Bank. Com- 
mercial banks rates were increased from 
6, 642, and 7 percent to 8 percent on 
regular commercial paper, although 7 
percent is granted still to old and re- 
liable customers. The Central Bank’s 
rates on cOmmercial bank paper were 
increased from 5 to 6 percent, and on 
paper from the public, from 6 to 7 per- 
cent. Recognition thus is given to the 
importance of bank credit and monetary 
expansion as a factor contributing to the 
declining internal purchasing power and 
lower international value of the sol. 

The strong upward pressure on prices 
is reflected in wholesale-price and cost- 
of-living indexes in Peru. The whole- 
sale-price index advanced from 286 in 
January to 393 in December 1947, or 37 
percent, while the cost-of-living index, 
based entirely on official retail prices 
rose from 241.5 in January to 344 in 
December, or 42.4 percent. However, 
these indexes by no means accurately 
reflect the extent of actual price in- 
creases noticeable in the Peruvian 
market. 

According to the Superintendency of 
Banks, the inflow of unofficial exchange 
in the free market during the last 4 
months of 1947, or prior to the imposi- 
tion of a ceiling rate of 10 soles per dol- 
lar on December 22, averaged $2,500,000 
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New Foreign-Trade Zone at Port of San Francisco 


Authorization was granted March 10 for the establishment and operation of a foreign-trade gon. | 


at the Port of San Francisco, California. 

The zone, to be known as Foreign-Trade Zone No. 3, will occupy a portion of Pier No. 45, Shed 
“B” and “D” and adjacent slip, at the northwest end of the Embarcadero within the city limits of 
San Francisco. San Francisco Port officials have agreed to open the zone within 90 days and ty 
incorporate in it all of Pier No. 45, which was formerly used as a shipside terminal, as soon as 
business warrants. No new construction, other than the necessary zone barriers, is involved, 

The grant authorizing the zone was issued to the Board of State Harbor Commissioners for the 


Port of San Francisco by Secretary of Commerce W. Averell Harriman, in his capacity as Chairman | 


and Executive Officer of the Foreign-Trade Zones Board. Serving with Secretary Harriman as 
members of the Zones Board are John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, and Kenneth C. Royal] 
Secretary of the Army. “a 

Thomas Coakley, President of the Board of State Harbor Commissioners for the Port of Sap 
Francisco, received the grant in person. With him was Mark H. Gates, Secretary of the Board and 
Chairman of the Foreign-Trade Zone Committee of the Pacific Port Association. Mr. Gates has 
long been active, in cooperation with San Francisco businessmen, in working on the zone project as 
part of a comprehensive plan, including a $55,000,000 world-trade center, aimed at the developmen 
of Far Eastern and Latin American trade. 

San Francisco’s first application for a foreign-trade zone was filed with the Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board in 1936, but action was delayed for various reasons, such as military use of the facilities 
Other west-coast ports, including Los Angeles and Seattle, are considering the advantages of g 
foreign-trade zone in their respective harbors. 

The grant for the San Francisco zone was issued in accordance with the Celler Foreign-Trade 
Zone Act, approved June 18, 1934, which was designed to encourage the import, transshipment, and 
reexport trade of the United States. Foreign-Trade Zones Board officials define a zone as a “segre. 
gated port area where an importer may deposit foreign merchandise for storing, repacking, grading, 
assembling, mixing with domestic merchandise, or other such manipulations as permitted by the 
Act and reexport the articles without customs formalities or payment of customs duties.” Merchap. 
dise imported from a zone into United States customs territory must comply with all customs 


requirements. 


The first foreign-trade zone in the United States was established on Staten Island, New York, jn 


1937, and has been in continuous operation. 


More than a third of a billion dollars’ worth of foreign 


merchandise from 60 or more countries has been brought into the zone for world-wide distribution 


A second foreign-trade zone was opened on May 1, 


1947, at New Orleans, La.. and has already 


attracted considerable import traffic to the Port of New Orleans. 








monthly, or about one-fourth the sup- 
ply delivered to banks at the official 
rate. However, after the establishment 
of the arbitrary ceiling rate, the volume 
of transactions at that rate was reported 
to be extremely small. Under the cir- 
cumstances, an important illegal market 
is said to have developed, where trans- 
actions at rates fluctuating between 13 
and 14 soles were reported. Meanwhile, 
the granting of official exchange is cur- 
tailed drastically. 

This curtailment is considered neces- 
sary because of the large volume of ex- 
change purchase permits held by banks 
in excess of their monthly exchange al- 
lotments. For instance, sales of foreign 
exchange by all banks increased from 
$11,800,000 in November to $14,700,000 in 
December, as against acquisitions of only 
$8,100,000 in November and $14,200,000 in 
December. 

Accordingly, total new foreign-ex- 
change purchases authorized in Decem- 
ber aggregated $9,200,000, compared with 
$8,100,000 in November and $13,400,000 
in October. December permits include 
$7,800,000, or 84 percent of total author- 
izations, for current merchandise imports 
(of which $1,200,000 or 15 percent was 
for the Government), as against $7,100,- 
000 or 87.3 percent, in November (of 
which $2,300,000 or 32.4 percent was for 
Government imports). 

A decrease in dollar-exchange supplies 
was indicated by a drop in the foreign- 


exchange reserves of the Central Bank. 
exclusive of funds paid to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, from 96,000,000 
soles ($15,000,000) as of November 30 
to 79,700,000 soles ($12,200,000) on De. 
cember 31, 1947. 

Operations of the Peruvian Corpora- 
tion, which controls the principal rail- 
ways in Peru, show a net loss of £258,442 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
as against a net loss of £147,162 for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1946 

Production in 1947 of Peru's two prin- 
cipal export crops—sugar and cotton— 
was slightly larger than forecast. Ac- 
cording to preliminary reports, output of 
centrifugal sugar amounted to 411,723 
metric tons, and the cotton crop totaled 
at least 1,300,000 quintals (46 kilograms 
each). The crop year in general was un- 
satisfactory because of labor shortages 
and drought. The 1948 sugar crop may 
exceed slightly that of 1947, the cotton 
output may be larger by 15 percent, and 
the rice crop is likely to be the greatest 
on record. Ceiling prices for sugar in 
Peru have been increased by 40 to 50 
percent in an effort to narrow the gap 
between domestic and export prices. Be- 
cause of increased consumption, Peru's 
sugar exports henceforth may run 
100,000 tons lower per year than the 
prewar average, cutting seriously this 
major source of foreign exchange. 

Importation of rice and potatoes is be- 
ing considered to help relieve the food 
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shortages which are now at a critical 
stage. The Government is raising ceil- 
ing prices on most foodstuffs and has au- 
thorized the elimination of food subsidies. 
The latter is a sharp reversal of the pre- 
yious policy under which the Govern- 
ment paid large subsidies to hold official} 
prices for imported foods, especially fats, 
meats, and bread, below world prices, and 
also absorbed losses in handling domestic 
foods. The price repercussions may be 
far-reaching when subsidies are with- 
drawn. Present price ceilings without 
subsidy will not permit the importation 
of rice and potatoes. 

Imports in October 1947 totaled 40,029 
metric tons valued at 93,403,491 soles 
compared with 53,307 metric tons valued 
at 78,974,659 soles in October 1946. Ex- 
ports in October 1947 were 117,865 metric 
tons worth 93,444,879 soles as against 
163,896 metric tons valued at 83,663,784 
soles in October 1946. 

Generally speaking, competition of 
European suppliers in the Peruvian mar- 
ket has not increased in recent months. 
This is partly the result of the inability 
of foreign exporters to improve deliveries 
but, more importantly, it is a consequence 
of the shortage of exchange in Peru and 
the curtailment of the issuance of import 
licenses, which was prevented normal 
competitive conditions from developing 
freely. European suppliers and United 
States exporters alike are wary of 
changes in import-control regulations 
which have been isSued frequently and 
without adequate advance notice during 
the past year. 

Effective February 1, 1948, the retail 
price of gasoline was increased by 0.20 
sol per gallon. Gasoline for aviation use 
is exempted from the increase. On Janu- 
ary 19, 1948, retail prices of most to- 
bacco products (imported and domestic) 
were increased from 14 to 30 percent. 
Several brands of inexpensive domestic 
products were exempted from the in- 
crease. Higher production costs and op- 
erating expenses of the tobacco monopoly 
were given as the reason for the increase. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 
REGULATED 


A government resolution of February 3, 
1948, published in the Diario Oficial of Febru- 
ary 6, 1948, has regulated the importation 
of clinical thermometers into Peru. Hence- 
forth, before thermometers may be im- 
ported into Peru the manufacturer must 
register in the Official Register of Foreign 
Laboratories and Factories Manufacturing 
Products for Therapeutic Use, established in 
the Office of the Peruvian Inspector General 
of Pharmacy of the Ministry of Public 
Health and Welfare. Before a foreign labo- 
ratory is accepted for registration it must 
provide a certificate from the sanitary au- 
thorities of the country of origin stating that 
said laboratory is operating legally in such 
country. This certificate is to be legalized 
by a Peruvian Consulate. In addition, all 
clinical thermometers for medical or veter- 
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inary use imported into Peru must have a 
certificate of guaranty. For imports of these 
thermometers a permit issued by the Min- 
istry of Public Health and Welfare also must 
be obtained. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ALL ImporTS Now SUBJECT TO PRIOR 
AUTHORIZATION 


All import, export, and reexport trade 
transactions in Portugal are subject to 
“prior registration,” by an order published 
in the Diario do Governo of February 6, and 
effective from February 9, 1948, according to 
a report of February 11 from the American 
Embassy, Lisbon. 

Importers and exporters are required to 
file with the Corporative Technical Council 
a statement in sextuplicate covering each 
transaction. These statements must be ap- 
proved by the Council. Without this ap- 
proval no foreign-trade transaction can be 
concluded. The result is, in effect, that a 
license is now required for all imports, ex- 
ports, and reexports. This new requirement 
is understood to replace all previously exist- 
ing license requirements for all exports and 
some imports. 

|A wide range of imports was made subject 
to license by a decree announced in FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 15, 1947. 
All exports from Portugal have been subject 
to license since December 12, 1942.] 


Sierra Leone 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CoaL, COKE, AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTS: 
IMPORTATION PERMITTED UNDER GENERAL 
LICENSE 


Coal, coke, and petroleum products may 
be freely imported into Sierra Leone from 
any country of origin, under general license 
effective from December 20, 1947, by a Gov- 
ernment regulation published in the Sierra 
Leone Royal Gazette of December 23 

The new measure also provides for the im- 
portation under general license of the fol- 
lowing additional items: Printed books, 
newspapers and other printed matter for 
reading purposes, music, catalogs, trade lists, 
advertising material, manuscripts, type- 
scripts, and like products of duplicating ma- 
chines when received as single copies through 
the post and not for sale or distribution. 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


USE AND CONSUMPTION TAXES INCREASED 


Effective January 1, 1948, the use and con- 
sumption taxes, as applied to Spanish im- 
ports and domestic production, were in- 
creased on a number of items by various; 
amounts up to a maximum of 25 percent of 
the previous rates, by an order of the Minis- 
try of Finance of December 27, issued under 
authority of the Spanish budget law of Dec- 
ember 22, 1947, according to a report of Janu- 
ary 9 from the American Embassy in Madrid. 
The ministerial order of December 27 was 
published by the Boletin Oficial del Estado 
of December 30 

The items affected include the following: 
Branded wines, iron castings, sOap, cement, 
paper, vehicle rims, thread, furniture, glass 
and ceramics, hides and skins, gasoline and 


petroleum products, gas, electricity, explo- 
sives, passengers and freight transported by 
surface vehicles, automobile licenses, radio li- 
censes, alcohol, sugar, beer, safety deposit 
boxes, chicory, cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco. 

It was estimated that this increase in use 
and consumption taxes would yield 600,000,- 
000 pesetas of additional revenue for the 1948 
Spanish budget. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
8, 1947, for a previous increase in the use 
and consumption taxes on a few items not 
included above. | 


Union of South 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW EXCHANGE REGULATIONS 
ANNOUNCED 


The Government of the Union of South 
Africa issued new foreign-exchange regula- 
tions on January 23, 1948, to replace those 
which were issued in October 1942 under 
wartime legislative authority which expires 
on June 30, 1948. The reason given by the 
Government for reissuance of the previous 
foreign-exchange regulations was that the 
present uncertain position of international 
exchange relations made it expedient for the 
Government to retain control of exchange 
transactions. 

The new regulations are essentially the 
same except for the omission of certain dras- 
tic powers formerly granted to the Treasury 
Department and the insertion of a new regu- 
lation prohibiting the export of goods im- 
ported into the Union from nonsterling 
areas without permission of the Treasury. 
Under this new regulation, permits for re- 
exports may be obtained only if the goods 
are to be paid for in the currency of the 
country of origin. (See ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 28, 1948, for text of this 
regulation.) 

The prohibition of all reexports to all 
countries including those within the sterling 
area was thought necessary in order to check 
the attempts of importers in some countries 
suffering from a shortage of United States 
dollars and certain other currencies, to ob- 
tain from the Union against payment in 
sterling goods which they were unable to 
obtain direct from the countries concerned. 
Since the Union must settle its own large 
unfavorable trade balances with other coun- 
tries in gold, the gold reserves would be de- 
pleted if other countries paid in sterling 
for goods which had been purchased with 
gold. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED WITH ITALY 
RATIFIED BY GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The agreements signed by Italy and Uru- 
guay in Montevideo on February 26, 1947, 
including a Commercial Agreement, Means 
of Payment Agreement, and an Unfreezing 
of Blocked Assets Agreement, and the ex- 
change of notes of May 29, 1947, were rati- 
fied by the Uruguayan General Assembly 
according to dispatch No. 68 from the United 
States Embassy in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
dated January 28, 1948. 

|For previous announcement on the agree- 
ments when signed, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 19, 1947.] 
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Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 


CARACAS 
(Dated March 2, 1948) 


Business and industrial activities in 
general continued to enjoy boom condi- 
tions during February, following pay- 
ment of year-end bonuses and higher 
wage rates. Trade sources reported a 
favorable increase in retail sales of jew- 
elry, watches, fine leather goods, and 
Similar luxury items. Collective labor 
contracts for 3 years, signed between 
the Federation of Petroleum Workers 
(Fedepetrol) and Creole, Shell, and Mene 
Grande, and the expulsion of Communist 
leaders from the directive committee of 
Fedepetrol, were regarded as favorable 
trends in relations between the petroleum 
industry and labor. 

With higher prices and normal crops, 
farmers are making good profits despite 
labor shortages and wage increases. 
Reduced sales of coffee and cacad were 
anticipated because of inability to har- 
vest entire crops with available workers. 
The Ministry of Development, in collab- 
oration with the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Animal Husbandry, has undertaken 
the importation of 10,000 Cebu calves for 
breeding purposes, of which 2,000 already 
have been received. The Government 
has appointed a technical mission to 
study measures for preventing uneco- 
nomic exploitation of timber resources 
Preliminary studies indicate that the 
most serious depletion exists in the State 
of Portuguesa, the principal center of 
lumber production. 

Crude-petroleum production registered 
a new high of 1,298,092 barrels per day 
during the week ended February 2. 
Drilling of proved and wildcat acreages 
continued at high levels. Construction 
of the pipe line to Amuay Bay has been 
retarded by steel shortages, but port in- 
stallations have progressed sufficiently to 
permit loading of oceangoing tankers at 
Amuay within 3 months. The projected 
Shell and Creole refineries at Punta Car- 
don and Amuay, respectively, are re- 
ported to be 60 percent and 24 percent 
completed. Contracts have been signed 
between the Venezuelan Government and 
Mene Grande and Socony Vacuum, pro- 
viding for the purchase by the companies 
of royalty crude petroleum at premiums 
over existing contract prices. A similar 
contract was signed with Creole in Janu- 
ary. A 12-year contract has been signed 
by the Venezuelan and Argentine Gov- 
ernments providing for annual ship- 
ments of 2,000,000 barrels of Venezuelan 
oil to Argentina in exchange for 1,500 
tons of frozen boned meat. 

Purchases of foreign exchange by the 
Central Bank during January exceeded 
sales by $3,076,336. Dollar purchases 
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were greater than sales, by $3,253,361. 
Adjusted Central Bank reserves of dollar 
foreign exchange and gold were equiva- 
lent to $218,875,398 at the end of Janu- 
ary. Government receipts in January 
exceeded expenditures by 12,306,702 bo- 
livares (1 bolivar=approximately $0.30 
U.S. currency). Expenditures during the 
first 7 months (July 1947 through Janu- 
ary 1948) of the fiscal year, however, 
exceeded revenues by 100,181,199 boli- 
vares, but the December 1947 crude-pe- 
troleum price rise and the new record 
petroleum production should be reflected 
during coming months in increased in- 
come tax and royalty receipts. More- 
over, the new royalty oil purchase con- 
tracts will provide additional income. 
Treasury reserves totaled 129,854,489 
bolivares as of January 31. Despite an 
increase in the amount of incoming bills, 
collections during February were re- 
ported as satisfactory. Individual im- 
porters and merchants, however, were 
delaying settlement of drafts, indicating 
the need for continued caution in ex- 
tending credit except to well-established 
firms. 

No appreciable changes in consumer 
markets were evidenced during February. 
Improved retail sales of textiles resulted 
in a gradual resumption of forward pur- 
chasing. Improvement was reported in 
the supply of cotton and rayon yarns 
Suppliers of foodstuffs and clothing have 
complained that sales of these products 
by oil-company commissaries at whole- 
sale prices are making inroads into retail 
sales, charging that products are being 
resold to nonemployees and even dealers 

Commercial relations between Vene- 
zuela and Chile were formalized by the 
signing of a most-favored-nation modus 
vivendi on February 6, 1948. In addition 
to the usual commitments regarding cus- 
toms duties, import and export restric- 
tions, and exchange controls, the agree- 
ment contained provisions designed to 
expand the Chilean market for Venezue- 
lan coffee and cacao and the Venezuelan 
market for Chilean wines and nitrates. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXporT-LICENSE REQUIREMENT CANCELED 
ON SPECIFIED COMMODITIES 


The United States Embassy in Caracas has 
reported the promulgation by the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Finance of resolution No. 76, re- 
moving the following products from the list 
of commodities subject to the requirement 
of a prior license for their exportation or 
reexportation from Venezuela; Food pack- 
ages weighing not more than 5 kilograms 
cylinders or pumps for chemical products, 
gas or compressed air; and pharmaceutical 
products of any class or kind. This resolu- 
tion was published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
February 6, 1948, to be effective the same 
day 

This action marks the first reduction in 
the classes of products for which export per- 
mits are required since the passage of a 
resOlution of the Ministry of Finance, dated 
September 15, 1945. Absolute and denatured 


Private Aid to Foreign 

Areas: Factor in 

Balance of Payments 
(Continued from p. 6) 


the decline in 1920, both years repre. 
senting the second full postwar year 
Presumably this is indicative not only of 
the greater need in the later period byt 
also of the greater sense of responsibility 
on the part of the American public for 
providing assistance in relief and re. 
habilitation abroad. This is the more 
evident since in 1947 there were in op- 
eration large programs of Government 
assistance which in the prior period had 
practically ceased by 1920. However, the 
operation of Government programs may 
in itself have stimulated private remit- 
tances, by keeping the problems cop. 
tinuously in the public mind 

If this analysis is correct, there is reg. 
son to believe that private aid will re. 
main at a relatively high level—assum. 
ing a continued high national income in 
the United States—as long as the for- 
eign need is present. Once this period 
has closed, however, personal remit- 
tances will almost certainly resume the 
secular decline evident in the inter-war 
period while institutional remittances 
will return to their normal function— 
chiefly the financing of missionary and 
educational activities 





ilcohol were added to the list on February 
7, 1947, and plantains on May 23, 1947. _ 
|For a summary of the provisions of the 
resolution of September 15, 1945, see Foreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 3, 1945.] 


VETERINARY PREPARATIONS: SPECIAL La- 
BELING REQUIREMENTS 


The United States Embassy in Caracas has 
reported the promulgation by the Venezu- 
elan Ministry of Public Health and Social As- 
sistance of resolution No. 100, establishing 
special labeHng requirements for veterinary 
preparations These labeling requirements 
will permit veterinary preparations to be 
distinguished readily from preparations in- 
tended for human consumption 

Veterinary preparations must be marked 
with the words “Uso Veterinario” (Veter- 
inary Use) in black letters on a red back- 
ground in a clearly visible place on inscrip- 
tions, labels, and prospectuses, both interior 
and exterior. The date of publication of 
resolution 100 was February 4, and a period 
of 60 days from the date of the resolution 
was granted to enable manufacturers and 
local representatives of affected preparations 
to comply with the new requirmeents 





Canadian imports of paint and varnish 
were valued at $3,860,000 more in the first 
11 months of 1947 than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. They 
amounted to $12,428,000 and $8,568,000, 
respectively. 
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| NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


CHILEAN IMPORTS AND REQUIREMENTS 


The number of automobiles in circu- 
lation in Chile as of January 1, 1947, was 
39.605, a reduction of 3,687 from the 
36,292 in circulation on January 1, 1942. 

Automobile imports in recent years 
have been as follows: 1941, 3,133; 1942, 
1.244; 1943, 136; 1944, 72; 1945, 138; 1946, 
2370; and 1947, 3,912, as compared with 
an annual average of 2,772 imported in 
the years 1938-40. 

Of the automobiles in circulation at 
the beginning of 1947, 30.42 percent were 
less than 8 years old, 36.02 percent were 
from 8 to 17 years old, and 33.56 had had 
from 18 to 23 years Of use. Virtually 
coinciding with the 10,943 automobiles 
with from 18 to 23 years of use are re- 
quirements for 1948, estimated at 11,171 
units. 


New Busses FOR WARSAW, POLAND 


The city of Warsaw, Poland, is to re- 
ceive 180 additional French busses within 
the next 3 years, according to a state- 
ment made by the Director of Munici- 
pal Transport and reported in the for- 
eign press. Forty of the busses are 
scheduled to be delivered in March of this 
year, 





| Beverages 


SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION OF HOPs, 
SWEDEN 


Production of hops in Sweden is in- 
significant. According to the Swedish 
) Brewers’ Association, it amounted to 
| only 7 or 8 tons in 1947. A growers’ asso- 
formed in the southern- 
most part of the country about 12 years 
ago. Although its purpose was to pro- 
mote the growing of hops, production has 
remained in an experimental stage, with 
experiments supported by the brewers. 
However, some increase in production 
has been registered in the last 2 years. 
Swedish growers are paid a relatively 
high price, especially in view of the only 
moderately good quality of Swedish 
hops. The price to the growers is 10 
Crowns (1 crown=$0.2783 United States 
currency) per kilogram (1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds) for the 1947 crop, as 
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compared with about 9.90 crowns (cost, 
insurance, and freight, Swedish port) 
for first-grade Czechoslovakian hops. 

Of the 1946 imports of hops (556 tons), 
88 percent came from Czechoslovakia 
and 10 percent from the United States. 

In the first 10 months of 1947 imports 
totaled 198 tons, valued at 1,741,009 
crowns, practically all being supplied by 
Czechoslovakia. Total imports in 1947 
are estimated at about 200 tons. It is 
reported that no dollar exchange will 
be granted by the exchange authorities 
for purchases of hops from the hard- 
currency countries in 1948. 

Consumption of hops in 1946-47 was 
about 450 tons, of which 45 tons were 
used for light beer. The canning and 
drug industries took small quantities (5 
to 6 tons). Hops of the Saazar type are 
preferred for brewery purposes. 

The breweries normally keep stocks 
corresponding to 1 to 2 years’ consump- 
tion in order to equalize, by admixture, 
variations in quality from year to year. 
Because of limited imports in 1947, how- 
ever, stocks at the beginning of 1948 were 
lower than normal, roughly estimated at 
300 tons. 


Chemicals 


LIQUEFIED SULFUR-DIOXIDE PRODUCTION, 
CANADA 


A commercial process for production 
of liquefied sulfur dioxide from smelter 
gases has been developed by Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., at a refinery of the In- 
ternational Nickel Co., according to the 
foreign press. The two organizations 
cooperated in the research, it is stated. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of fertilizers in 1947 
increased in value by $2,024,000, as com- 
pared with those in 1946, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. To- 
tals were $6,585,000 and $4,561,000, re- 
spectively. 


FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTION, POLAND 


The plan for distribution of fertilizers 
in Poland in the 1948 spring season, pre- 
pared by the Coordination Commission, 
covers 434,000 metric tons. The total is 
broken down as follows: 154,000 tons of 
nitrogenous; 103,000 tons of phosphatic; 
and 125,000 tons of potassic, plus the 
52,000 tons left in cooperative depots 
from autumn stocks. 





The program assigns 62,000 tons of 
nitrogenous, 52,000 tons of phosphatic, 
and 62,500 tons of potassic fertilizers (a 
total of 176,500 tons) for cultivations 
under contract and for associations of 
special branches of agriculture. The 
remainder will be for general use. 


CAUSTIC-SODA PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of caustic soda in Japan 
in November 1947 was more than 1,000 
tons less than in October, according to 
the Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
try. Output was 3,324 metric tons (elec- 
trolytic, 2,730) and 4,347 tons, respec- 
tively. 


FORMALDEHYDE PRODUCTION AND COoN- 
SUMPTION, U. K. ZONE, GERMANY 


Current production of formaldehyde 
in the British Zone of Germany is 2,000 
metric tons monthly, compared with 
3,300 tons in the prewar period. Do- 
mestic requirements are estimated at 
2,500 tons monthly, therefore none is 
available for export. 


NICARAGUAN IMPORTS 


Nicaragua’s imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products in 1947 ex- 
ceeded by $175,852 the value of imports 
in 1946, according to official customs sta- 
tistics. Totals were $1,298,727 and 
$1,122,875 respectively. 


Imports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s imports of 
chemicals and related products in 1947 
were valued at £26,740,000, according to 
the Board of Trade. This total is almost 
twice the 1938 figure and is £9,000,000 
more than imports of these materials in 
1946. 


INCREASED EXPORTS, SWITZERLAND 


In 1947 Switzerland exported chemi- 
cal and pharmaceutical products valued 
at 554,100,000 francs (1 Swiss franc=ap- 
proximately $0.23, United States cur- 
rency), compared with 403,400,000 francs 
in 1946 and 198,000,000 in 1938, accord- 
ing to official Swiss customs statistics. 
The sharpest increase was in pharma- 
ceuticals and cosmetics. 


CREOSOTE-OIL Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s exports of 
creosote oil in 1947 increased sharply to 
36,438,708 imperial gallons from 6,087,634 
gallons in 1946, according to the Board of 
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Trade. 
those in 1938, which totaled 36,339,295 
gallons. 


They were slightly higher than 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 
COFFEE EXPORTS, COLOMBIA 


During 1947, Colombia exported 5,338,- 
866 bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) of coffee, of which 
the United States received 4,983,158 bags; 
Europe, 163,303 bags; and other coun- 
tries, 192,405 bags. Exports in 1946 
amounted to 5,661,463 bags, the United 
States taking 5,245,871 bags, Europe, 
190,362 bags, and other countries 225,230 
bags. Although exports were less in 1947, 
their value was greater than in 1946 be- 
cause of increased prices. Colombia's 
dollar return from coffee exports in 1947 
was $196,497,390 f. o. b. compared with 
$156.686.845 f. o. b. in 1946. 


CACAO PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Ecuador’s 1948 cacao crops are ex- 
pected to be larger than those of 1947 
if prices remain at their present high 
level, and if there are no serious out- 
breaks of plant diseases. An unusually 
rainy year probably would increase the 
danger of such outbreaks, however, and 
a number of growers and other persons 
with long experience in Ecuador consider 
that the country is about to enter a cycle 
of increasingly heavy annual rainfall. 

Total cacao production for the year 
ended September 30, 1947, amounted to 
344.558 quintals of 101.4 pounds each, as 
compared with 368,170 quintals in the 
preceding year. 

Ecuadoran cacao consumption is esti- 
mated at about 18,000 quintals annually. 
An exportable surplus of about 350,000 
quintals is tentatively forecast for the 
year ending September 30, 1948, subject, 
of course, to the factors mentioned above. 

Exports of cacao from Ecuador 
during October and November 1947, 
amounted to 1,489,956 kilograms valued 
at $1,238,158, and 780,672 kilograms 
valued at $707,666, respectively, accord- 
ing to preliminary data from customs 
authorities. Exports in December to- 
taled 1,559,042 kilograms, according to 
trade sources. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
FRUIT-PRODUCTION ESTIMATES, ARGENTINA 


The first official estimate of summer- 
fruit production in Argentina was issued 
on January 7, 1948. Peach production in 
the 1947-48 season is estimated at 144,290 
metric tons, 2.5 percent above the 1946- 
47 season. Table-grape production is 
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estimated at 231,800 tons, more than 12 
percent above the level of the preceding 
year. 

The apple and pear estimates at 95,380 
and 70,960 metric tons, are 3343 and 25 
percent, respectively, below the 1946-47 
season, reflecting the serious frost dam- 
age which took place in October 1947 in 
the Rio Negro Valley. 

The apricot crop, at 8,120 metric tons, 
is slightly larger than that of last season. 
Estimated production of cherries, at 1,745 
tons, is 5.7 percent lower than in 1946-47. 


CUBAN PINEAPPLE SITUATION 


Pineapple production in Cuba in 1947 
reached the record figure of 5,250,000 
shipping crates of 80 pounds each, or 
210,000 short tons. This record yield was 
11 percent greater than the 4,727,000 
crates produced in 1946 and 76 percent 
greater than the average production of 
2,968,000 crates in the years 1940-46. 

Of the total 1947 crop, approximately 
65 percent was processed in one form or 
another, a ratio somewhat higher than 
the average of 60 percent processed from 
the crops in 1940 to 1946. Although 
processing of the crop was facilitated by 
the fact that Cuba has more canning 
plants than in 1940 and receipts of tin 
plate and finished cans in Cuba during 
1947 were greater than had been ex- 
pected, the principal factor in increasing 
the portion of the crop that was proc- 
essed was the relative unprofitability of 
the market for fresh fruit. Rather than 
accept a loss on shipments of fresh fruit 
or let the fruit go to waste, shippers di- 
verted pineapples to canneries in the hope 
that the preserved fruit eventually could 
be sold at a profit. 

According to the most recent estimate 
(but probably not the final one) Cuba 
produced 1,200,000 cases of canned pine- 
apple in 1947, a figure equivalent to 
3,000,000 crates of fresh fruit. This 
quantity is 29 percent greater than the 
record 1946 production of 960,000 cases 
During the war years, the bulk of the 
Cuban pack consisted of crushed pine- 
apple in natural juice in No. 10 cans for 
use of United States industrial consum- 
ers, but now an increased quantity of 
sliced pineapple in sirup is packed in 
smaller cans (7-ounce, No. 2, and No. 2!2) 
primarily for household use. Apparently 
more pineapple juice also has been pre- 
pared and exported from Cuba during 
1947 than in any other recent year. 

Although there is no longer any re- 
striction on entry into the United States 
of preserves with a high sugar content, 
only a small quantity of processed pine- 
apple with more than 16 percent sugar 
has been prepared for export. 

More than 11,000 barrels of pineapples 
preserved in sulfur-dioxide solution and 
brine (each barrel 525 pounds gross and 
300 pounds net pineapple content) were 
shipped from Cuba to the United States 


in 1947. This is almost double the 194g 
shipments of such fruit, and is about 
equal to brined shipments in 1942. Ship. 
ments of canned and fresh Pineapple 


are generally more profitable than Ship. | 


ments of pineapple in brine. During the 
1943-46 period, when the United State 
demand for pineapples was great, there 
was no need to ship in brine, but the 
chief reason for the wartime drup jp 
brined shipments was the lack of Sugar 


in the United States for the preparation | 


of glacéed confections in which most 
brined pineapple is used. The sugar sit. 


uation improved markedly in 1947, ang | 


it is now possible for United States Candy 
manufacturers to resume the importa. 
tion of pineapple in brine for use in 
glacéed confections. During December 
1947, a quantity of pineapple chunks jp 
sirup was shipped, packed in barrels 
probably because of the shortage of 
cans. 

Approximately 87 percent of Cuba's 
1947 pineapple crop was exported. As. 
cording to preliminary figures, 1,250,009 
crates of fresh pineapples were exported 
during the year, a drop of 17 percent 
from the 1946 figure, but 29 percent more 
than the 1940-46 annual average. The 
decline in 1947 shipments of fresh pine. 
apples was caused by the poorer market 
for the fruit in the United States. 

Most of the pineapples were exported 
to the United States in crates, and the 
equivalent of 60,000 crates was exported 
to Canada, partly in crates and partly 
in bulk. 

Shipments of canned pineapple in 1947 
established a new record—about 50,000,- 
000 pounds (1,200,000 cases) with a value 
approaching $6,000,000. The bulk of the 
1947 pack moved in the months of June, 
July, and August, following the harvest 
of the main portion of the crop. Most 
canneries resumed operations in Janu- 
ary to pack the early fruit of the 1948 
crop which begins to ripen in that month 
If estimates of the quantity of fruit 
available in 1948 are correct and if cans 
are available, it is likely that shipments 
of canned pineapple during 1948 will be 
close to the 1947 figure. Exports of pine- 
apple in sulfur-dioxide 
brine during 1948 will probably vary little 
from the 1947 figure 11,000 barrels 
Most of the processed pineapple was ex- 
ported to the United States, although 
some was shipped to Canada, Belgium, 
Argentina, and the Netherlands. 


of 


PRODUCTION, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


BLUEBERRY 


AND EXPORTS, 


Newfoundland’s 1947 blueberry crop 
was the best in several years, satisfactory 
yields being obtained in practically all 
blueberry-growing areas. Production In 
1947 was estimated at 3,000,000 pounds, 
a substantial increase over the 2,790,000 
pounds produced in 1946. Increased pro- 
duction was attributed largely to favor- 
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able weather and to the greater number 
persons engaged in picking the berries. 
About one-sixth of the production goes 
into local consumption. Local marketing 
of the product, however, is quite hap- 
hazard, and usually takes the form of 
peddling on highways. The principal ex- 
porting firm markets a small percentage 
of its stocks. 

Exports of blueberries in 1947-48 are 
expected to exceed the 2,500,000-pound 
mark (compared with 2,339,437 pounds 
in 1946-47) virtually all destined to the 
United States market. 

Export values are expected to be about 
the same as in 1946-47. In that season 
the 2,339,437-pound production was 
valued at $408,062. 


of 


PLANNED CANNING OPERATIONS, 
VENEZUELA 


Venezuela’s first fruit- and vegetable- 
canning plant, equipped with canning 
and juicing machinery from the United 
States, is being built. It is planned to 
can tomatoes, tomato paste, tomato juice, 
pimentos, pineapples, and pineapple 
juice. 

Plantings for canning operations, 
which consist of tomatoes and pine- 
apples, are in the Tuy Valley not far from 
the town of Ocumare. About 50 acres are 
planted to tomatoes, but the fruit will 
have to be marketed fresh, as the can- 
ning and juicing machinery will not be 
installed in time for the harvest. 

About 750,000 pineapple ‘‘sets,’’ Span- 
ish red, were purchased in Cuba. The 
Ocumare property is being developed 
with the objective of a 5,000,000-plant 
pineapple farm. 


Grain and Products 
RIcE EXportTs, BRAZIL 


Rice exports from the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, in 1947 amounted 
to 97,312 metric tons, as compared with 
140,321 tons in 1946. Shipments to other 
Brazilian States in 1947 amounted to 
106,813 metric tons, only 175 tons less 
than in the preceding year. Total ship- 
ments of hulled rice from Rio Grande do 
Sul in 1947 totaled 204,125 metric tons, 
as compared with 247,309 tons in 1946. 

The decline in export shipments was 
attributed to the difficulty which the In- 
Stituto Rio Grandense do Arroz encoun- 
tered in disposing of the exportable sur- 
plus of the 1846-47 crop at prices which 
lt considered reasonable. Because the 
first large export sale from this crop was 
not announced until December 1947, the 
bulk of shipments will take place in 1948. 


Sugars and Products 


MAPLE SuGAR AND SIRUP PRODUCTION AND 
SALES, CANADA 


The maple-sirup and maple-sugar 
crops in the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
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in 1947 were up in price and volume, as 
compared with 1946, according to official 
figures of the Provincial Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

Maple-sirup production in 1947 
reached 2,831,000 gallons, as compared 
with 1,638,000 in 1946, whereas maple 
sugar was reported at 3,260,000 pounds in 
1947, as compared with 2,448,000 pounds 
in 1946. 

Producers received an average price of 
$3.48 per gal'on for sirup and 37 cents per 
pound for sugar. These figures compare 
with $2.92 and 27 cents, respectively, in 
1946. 

Total value of maple-sirup and maple- 
sugar production in 1947 is estimated at 
$11,058,000, as compared with $5,444,000 
in 1946. 

The average price received in Quebec 
for the sirup was about 11 cents under 
the average Dominion price, whereas the 
average price of the sugar was only about 
one-half cent less than the Dominion 
price. 

The Province of Quebec produces 
slightly in excess of 75 percent of the 
total Dominion crop of maple sirup and 
about 95 percent of the maple sugar. 


IMPORTS, FRENCH Morocco 


Prior to the war, French Morocco’s 
consumption of sugar was approximately 
185,000 metric tons per year, about 40 
percent of which was supplied by France 
in refined form. Another 40 percent was 
imported, chiefly raw, from Cuba and 
was refined locally. The remainder, such 
as loaf, lump, and granulated sugar, 
came from various sources. 

French Morocco’s’ sugar imports 
dropped heavily during the war years, de- 
clining in 1945 to a low point of 48,000 
tons. In 1946, however, imports 
amounted to 78,000 tons, and in 1947 
they reached 88,000 tons and perhaps as 
high as 95,000—final figures not being 
as yet available. 

After the North African landings, a 
major change took place in French 
Morroco’s sugar imports. Little raw 
sugar was imported during 1943 and 1944, 
Morocco’s needs being filled during this 
period by refined sugar. In 1941, Re- 
union and Guadeloupe furnished raw 
sugar, and in 1942 Gaudeloupe appar- 
ently was the only important supplier. 
In 1943 and 1944, the United States sup- 
plied French Morocco’s requirements 
through shipments of refined sugar, al- 
though it is understood that during the 
latter portion of this period a substantial 
part of these exports represented the 
refined equivalent of raw-sugar exports 
from Guadeloupe and Martinique to the 
United States. 

The year brought about a restoration 
of raw-sugar imports from the Antilles, 
although the United States continued to 
supply a substantial quantity of refined 
sugar. In 1946, however, imports from 


the Antilles dropped off somewhat, and 
this gap was filled from Reunion. At 
the same time, refined imports continued 
to decline until the balance between the 
two types resembled that of 1941. 


SITUATION IN PERU 


Peru’s sugar-consumption quota in 
1948 has been established at 180,000 
metric tons, the highest on record and 
approximately 34,000 tons more than 
deliveries for consumption in 1947. This 
reduces by 13 percent the quantity ex- 
pected to be available for export in 1948. 
Internal price ceilings have been in- 
creased moderately in an effort to reduce 
the losses being taken by producers on 
domestic sales. 

Production of centrifugal sugar in 
1947, according to preliminary tabula- 
tion, was 411,723 metric tons—about 9 
percent above the 1946 output of 379,200 
tons. Apparent consumption in Peru 
was 146,000 tons. 

According to preliminary customhouse 
data, exports of centrifugal sugar in the 
first 11 months of 1947 totaled 217,917 
metric tons. Almost half of these ship- 
ments went to Chile, with the remainder 
going largely to Uruguay, Ireland, and 
Bolivia. Raw sugar accounted for 152,- 
516 metric tons, or 70 percent of the 
total. 

Sugar stocks carried over on January 
1, 1948, amounted to about 100,000 tons. 


Spices and Related Products 


U. S. IMPorRTS 


Imports of spices, spice seeds, and spice 
leaves into the United States in 1947, 
totaled 95,798,884 pounds, valued at $27,- 
526,403, or an average of 28.7 cents per 
pound, as compared with 87,496,418 
pounds imported in 1946, valued at $21,- 
509,764, averaging 24.6 cents per pound. 

Of the 31 varieties of spices, spice seeds, 
and spice leaves included in this review, 
imports of only 12 were larger in 1947 
than in 1946; excluding both black and 
white pepper from this group, the re- 
maining iv show an increase of 7,205,219 
pounds or 39.3 percent. 

In 1947, black pepper headed the list 
of spice imports, which totaled 36,413,177 
pounds valued at $13,364,208, or an aver- 
age of 36.7 cents per pound, as compared 
with 9,660,658 pounds valued at $3,549,- 
324, imported in 1946, or an average of 
36.7 cents per pound. Mustard seeds, 
whole, the second largest spice import in 
1947, amounted to 9,177,949 pounds, with 
a value of $1,056,587, averaged 11.5 cents 
per pound as compared with 13.4 in 1946. 

The largest item imported in 1946 com- 
prised cassia, cassia vera, and cassia buds 
with a quantity of 15,691,043 pounds, 
valued at $3,772,460, or an average of 
24 cents per pound as against 14.5 cents 
in 1947. The second largest spice import 
in 1946, was black pepper. 
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With the exception of pepper—the 1947 
importations of which showed an in- 
crease of 257.8 percent over 1946—the 
total volume of all spices imported in 
1947 increased only 9.5 percent, their 
total value 27.9 percent, and their aver- 
age value per pound 16.7 percent. 


General Products 


BICYCLE Exports. From ITALY 


Bicycles exported from Italy during 
the first 10 months of 1947 numbered 
71,826 valued at 1,034,529,000 lire. The 
principal countries of destination and 
the number of bicycles taken by each 
were as follows: Argentina, 36,995; 
Brazil, 12,676; Uruguay, 9,202; Venezuela, 
2,542; British India, 3,017; and Switzer- 
land, 1,744. Parts and accessories valued 
at 348,894,000 lire were also exported. 
(One lira=$0.0017 United States cur- 
rency.) 


LICENSES FOR RADIO SETS, SWEDEN 


The number of licenses for radio re- 
ceiver sets in Sweden totaled 1,959,255 
as of December 31, 1947, compared with 
1,895,349 at the end of 1946 and 1,942,- 
939 on September 30, 1947. At present, 
the number of licenses per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants is approximately 290. 


PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


Production of watches in Japan dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1947 averaged 
25,848 monthly, compared with a 
monthly average of 11,629 in 1946 and 
136,167 in 1933. Output in the first 10 
months of 1947 consisted of 216,588 wrist 
watches (a monthly average of 21,658) 
and 41,887 pocket watches ‘(an average 
of 4,188 per month). The average 
monthly output of wrist watches in 1946 
was 9,041, and in 1939, 102,125; the aver- 
age of pocket watches in 1946, was 2,574, 
and in 1939, 34,042. 

Production of clocks (except electric) 
in the 10-month period of 1947 totaled 
1,030,201, and consisted of 552,289 alarm 
clocks, 241,743 desk clocks, and 236,169 
wall clocks. The monthly average out- 
put for all types of clocks manufactured 
in 1946 was 45, 594; the average for alarm 
clocks was 17,754; for desk clocks, 17,901; 
and for wall clocks, 9,939. Correspond- 
ing averages for 1939 were: All types, 
138,916; alarm clocks, 85,750; desk clocks 
28,583; and wall clocks, 24,583. 

Output of matches in Japan during 
the first 10 months of 1947 totaled 146,- 
216 match-tons (1 match-ton=7,200 
small boxes)—an average of 14,622 
match-tons monthly, compared with a 
monthly average of 12,672 match-tons in 
1946 and 48,015 tons in 1939. 

Production of sheet glass totaled 916,- 
075 cases (100 square feet each) during 
the first 10 months of 1947—an average 
of 91,607 cases per month, compared 
94 


- 


with 62,900 cases monthly in 1946 and 
231,209 in 1939. During the same pe- 
riod 4,356 cases of polished plate glass 
of all thicknesses was produced—an av- 
erage of 435 cases per month, compared 
with an average of 1,016 cases per month 
in 1946 and 2,143 in 1939. 

Production of cement during the first 
10 months of 1947 totaled 1,005,000 
metric tons. Average monthly produc- 
tion in 1946 was 77,000 tons, and in 1939, 
496,000. 


Leather and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, ARGENTINA 


Leather production in Argentina dur- 
ing the final quarter of 1947 was between 
45 and 50 percent of capacity, as a result 
of decreased foreign demand, and high 
rrices. Exports of leather during all of 
1947 totaled only 4,440 tons, as compared 
with 14,959 tons in 1946. 

Tanneries consumed about 1,610,000 
cattle hides in 1947 and 2,500,000 in 1946. 
Consumption of sheepskins averaged 
about 900,000 during the fourth quarter 
of 1947, as compared with a quarterly 
average of 1,500,000 in 1946. Consump- 
tion of goatskins in the final 1947 quarter 
was close to the 95,000 monthly average 
of the preceding quarter, but consider- 
ably below the 140,000 units per month 
during 1946. 

During 1947 Argentina consumed 
21,083 tons of quebracho extract, as com- 
pared with 32,337 tons in 1946. Exports 
of quebracho extract totaled 247,867 tons 
in 1947, and 258,152 tons in 1946, and 
urunday extract 1,696 and 1,901 tons, 
respectively 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF HIDES AND 
SKINS, NEw ZEALAND 


In November 1947, New Zealand pro- 
duced 31,567 cattle hides, as compared 
with 55,185 in October. About 15,665 
were expected to be available for export. 

Production of sheepskins totaled 
55,783, and lambskins 359,817. Latest 
export figures are for July, when 72,164 
Sheepskins with wool and 2,343,015 
sheepskins without wool were shipped. as 
compared with 106,000 and 3,313,000, 
respectively, in June. Exports of deer- 
skins in July numbered 6,088, and in 
June, 14,000. 


Lumber and 
Products 


FINISHED-WooD EXPORTS, FINLAND 


Finnish exports of sawn lumber (ex- 
cluding reparations) totaled 407,773 
standards during 1947, compared with 


276,962 standards in 1946, reports & Euro. | 
pean trade journal. Of the total, the | 
United Kingdom received 195,436 Stang. 
ards, compared with 106,443 Standards in 
1946. The U. S. S. R. received 515g, 
standards during 1947, and countrie: | 
received less than 40,000 standards in. 
cluded Denmark, Sweden, Belgium. and 
the Netherlands. 





GUATEMALAN EXPORTS To U, §. 


Timber exports from Guatemala to the f 
United States during 1947 were value at 
$575,375. (This does not include timber 
shipments from Guatemala to the Uniteg 
States through British Honduras, which 
are not reported on invoices filed jp 
Guatemala City.) 


PRODUCTION OF VENEER LOGS AND PLy woop 
JAPAN 





Production of veneer logs in Japan was 
estimated at 10,500,000 cubic feet during 
1947, according to the Japanese Minis. 


try of Agriculture and Forestry. Egtj. | 


mates indicate that the output of ply. i 


wood in 1947 was about 180,000,000 square 
feet. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


PURCHASE OF EPUIPMENT FOR FERTILIZER 
PLANT, INDIA 


Designs for the construction of a fer- 
tilizer ‘ammonium sulfate) factory at 
Sindari, Bihar Province, India, are to be 
made by a United States company, and 
a British firm has the contract for the 
procurement and erection of plant equip- 
ment. The most important equipment 
items reportedly have been ordered from 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and India. 


INTEREST IN U. S. MACHINERY, MADAGAS- 
CAR AND REUNION 


Increasing interest in United States 
machinery, especially road-building ma- 
chinery, has been shown by engineers in 
Madagascar and Reunion, as evidenced 
by requests for catalogs. 

Most of the engineers in the Public 
Works Service in Tananarive are detailed 
from Paris and work under the super- 
vision of the French Government. A 
great deal of engineering also is done by 
those in the Armed Services. 

There are no private engineering con- 
cerns in Madagascar, but certain con- 
cerns do some of their own engineering; 
there are two private construction com- 
panies. 





Déclared exports of goatskins from 
Tsingtao, China, to the United States 
during 1947 totaled 12,000 pieces at 
US$16,000. 
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Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


SALES BY CANADIAN CHAIN Druc STORES 


Total sales of Canada’s 27 drug-store 
chains in 1946 amounted to $26,483,700 
(Canadian currency). Of this aggregate, 
provincial, sectional, and national chains 
(gin number) accounted for $17,321,300, 
and the remaining sales were accounted 
for by local chains (19 in number). 

Sales by chain stores in Canada in 
1945 totaled $24,126,300, of which local 
chains accounted for $8,363,200, and pro- 
yincial, sectional, and national, $15,- 
763,100. The number and types of chains 
were the same in 1945 and 1946. 


DECLARED EXPORTS, CHINA 


Declared exports to the United States 
through the port of Shanghai, China, 
during January 1948 included: Menthol, 
600 pounds valued at $5,000; “Chinese 
medicines,” 1,963 pounds valued at $359; 
and rhubarb, 4,489 pounds valued at 
$1,477. 


STREPTOMYCIN CONTROL REGULATIONS 
FRENCH INDOCHINA 


All importation, purchase, sale, stock- 
ing, or use of streptomycin in French 
Indochina is temporarily forbidden ex- 
cept for use by a special treatment cen- 
ter. Government authorities are to ap- 
point the director of this center, which 
will import the necessary quantities of 
streptomycin. 


CINCHONA-BaRK Exports, GUATEMALA 


Declared exports of cinchona bark 
from Guatemala to the United States 
during 1947 totaled 760,237 pounds valued 
at $100,763. 


PENIC’LLIN PRODUCTION, ITALY 


Foreign reports state that an Italian 
company, called ‘‘Leo Industrie,” capita!- 
ized at 100,000,090 lire, plans to produce 
penicillin according to the manufactur- 
ing method used by Levens Kemiske 
Fabrik, a Danish enterprise. The pro- 
duction program for 1948 amounts to 
25,000,000 flasks, containing 100,000 units 
each. 

The company plans to supply 11 for- 
elgn countries, after domestic require- 
ments are met, according to reports. The 
Danish company is understood to have 
granted to the new Italian venture the 
sales rights for these countries. A close 
Scientific cooperation between the two 
concerns also has been agreed upon. 


PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


The value of medicinals produced in 
Japan during October 1947 exceeded 
677,000,000 yen, as compared with about 
560,000,000 yen in the preceding month. 
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Included in the October total were the 
following items, with September figures 
in parentheses:. Controlled medicines, 
145,341,864 yen (123,299,583); noncon- 
trolled medicines, 287,829,118 yen (246,- 
162,084); patent medicines, 191,192,530 
yen (137,726,851); and biologicals, 53,- 
402,259 yen (54,342,165). 

October output of sulfathiazole 
amounted to 1,814 kilograms, represent- 
ing a decrease of 118 kilograms, as com- 
pared with the September output. 

Production of bismuth subsalicylate 
and mapharsen reportedly is sufficient to 
supply minimum requirements for public 
clinics. Assayed bismuth subsSalicylate 


for October amounted to more than 178 
liters. 


PAPAIN EXPORTS FROM TANGANYIKA 


Exports of papain from Tanganyika 
Territory during October 1947 totaled 154 
hundredweight, valued at £15,512. The 
United States was the destination of the 
entire amount. 


PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF VACCINES, 
JAPAN 


The accompanying table shows pro- 
duction of vaccines in Japan during Sep- 
tember and October 1947, and stocks at 
the end of each of the 2 months. 


Japan's Production and Stocks of Vaccines 
} J 


[In cubie centimeters] 


Item 


PRODUCTION 
Cholera 
Typhus 
Triple typhoid 
Smallpox (doses) 
Diphtheria antitoxin 
Diphtheria toxoid 


STOCKS 
Cholera 
Typhus 
rriple typhoid 
Smallpox (doses 
Diphtheria antitoxin 
Diphtheria toxoid 


Source 


Ministry of Welfare 


POLAND'S OUTPUT OF PHARMACEUTICAL 
PRODUCTS 


Output of pharmaceutical products in 
Poland during November 1947 totaled 
more than 42 tons, reports the European 
press. This amount was above the 
target set for that month. 


Cop-LIVER-OIL REFINERY (SCOTLAND) 


U. & 


A Norwegian company is reportedly 
applying for authority to establish a cod- 
liver-oil refinery in Aberdeen, Scotland, 
according to the European press. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING PROHIBITED IN 
THEATERS OF ARGENTINA 


The Bureau of Public Spectacles of 
Argentina’s Ministry of Interior issued a 
resolution on January 31, 1948, prohibit- 
ing commercial advertising on the screen 
in motion-picture theaters in Argentina, 
by means of slides, short films, or ani- 
mated cartoons. In announcing the 
resolution, the Bureau stated that adver- 
tising space on theater curtains, bill- 
boards, and programs provided ample 
coverage for such activity without abus- 
ing the use of the screen. Furthermore, 
the advertising has been of such a nature 


September 1947 October 1947 


Crude Finished Crude Finished 


4, 020, 000 274, 500 619, 850 

1, 103, 000 

2,710,000 | 4, 382, 400 
2 


2, 131, 150 , 239, 900 


886, 530 | 


3, 699, 100 | 41, 858, 400 
1,060, 000 | 1, 397, 975 
' 


31, 900 80, 0CO 

4, 409, 140 | 160, 700 2, 806, 800 93, 200 
1, 013,830 | 3,893,920 | 1,074,300 | 4,414,020 
6, 785, 797 | 2, 323, 000 

5, 861, 500 | 44,375,300 | 2, 673, 500 20, 614, 700 


15, 541,900 | 1, 735, 670 
228, 926 
58, 840 


15, 650,650 | 1, 224, 220 
| 178, 603 


3, 592, 780 286, 850 | 2, 634, 380 | 


that it has been forced on the spectator, 
appearing at intervals unmarked on the 
theater programs. 

Although the type of advertising pro- 
hibited by this resolution has never been 
exploited to any extent in the United 
States, it nevertheless maintained a 
certain popularity with local audiences. 
Clever animated cartoons and one-act 
shorts with witty dialog, to present the 
article advertised, succeeded in making 
this type of film acceptable to the public. 
The most successful domestic producer 
of these films was the firm Emelco which 
had over 500 theaters under contract to 
exhibit its productions. 


CuBAN MOTION-PICTURE MARKET 


In Habana (Cuba) theaters 25 films 
were released during the month of De- 
cember 1947, as compared with 27 in No- 
vember. Box-office receipts for Decem- 
ber totaled $163,480 as against $141,053 
in November. Of the 25 feature films re- 
leased in December, 12 were produced in 
the United States, 4 in Mexico, 3 in Great 
Britain, 3 in Argentina, 2 in Spain, and 
lin France. Of the total gross box-office 
receipts for films released in December, 
United States features earned $109,205 
or 67 percent, Mexican films earned $22,- 
410 or 14 percent, Argentine films earned 
$12,782, British films grossed $10,849, 
Spanish films grossed $6,577, and the 1 
French film earned $1,655. The two lead- 
ing box-office attractions during the 


25 








month were United States films; one 
earned $19,847 during a 2-week run at 
the Warner Theater, and the other 
grossed $19,737 for a 2-week run at the 
America Theater. 

In December two air-conditioned mo- 
tion-picture theaters—the Warner and 
the Plaza—were opened in Habana. The 
Warner, a completely new building with 
a seating capacity of 1,614, is a first-run 
release house and usually presents a pro- 
gram of one release film, a stage show, 
two newsreels, and two short subjects. 
The Plaza, a rebuilt theater with a seat- 
ing capacity of 761, follows the practice 
adopted by Cuban theaters exhibiting 
second-run films of presenting a double- 
feature program. Instead of a stage 
show, the Plaza includes in its program 
one second-run film. 


MOTION-PICTURE ATTENDANCE IN 
GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 


Statistics prepared by the municipal 
office which controls public entertain- 
ments in Guayaquil, Ecuador, indicate 
the relative popularity of films shown in 
the city from January 1, 1947, to Novem- 
ber 31, 1947. The leading box-office 
attraction during that period was a 
United States feature with gross receipts 
of 1,119,803 sucres (about $83,000). Four 
of the 10 leading box-office attractions 
were United States features, 5 were Mex- 
ican pictures, and 1 was an Argentine 
production. Total box-office receipts for 
all films during the 11-month period was 
9,386,124 sucres ($695,000), paid by 
3,292,852 moviegoers in Guayaquil. 

During the entire year 1946, a total of 
3,567,398 paid admissions amounted to 
gross receipts of 8,048,043 sucres. There- 
fore, although attendance at motion- 
picture theaters in 1947 was at about the 
same level as in 1946, gross box-office re- 
ceipts were up about 20 percent. The 
increase in receipts may be attributed to 
the opening of a new first-run high- 
admission movie theater during 1947. 


MOTION-PICTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN 


During 1947 there were 237 feature 
films released in Spain; 207 were im- 
ported pictures and 30 were Spavuish pro- 
ductions. Of the imported films 142 or 
69 percent of those imported were United 

tates features, 16 were British, 15 Ital- 
ian, 11 Mexican, 7 Argentine, 6 French, 
and 10 were products of other European 
countries. Although only 30 Spanish 
feature films were released in 1947, 50 
feature films were actually produced dur- 
ing the year. It is expected that 1948 
production will also total approximately 
50 films. 

Attendance at Spanish motion-picture 
theaters was said to be down about 4 per- 
cent from 1946, but cash receipts were up 
about 10 percent as a result of the higher 
prices of admission. This drop in at- 
tendance is attributed to the price rise 
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and the general rise in the cost of living. 
Attendance in Spain is markedly higher 
among the younger generation than 
among their parents. A reported up- 
surge in the building of new, and in many 
cases elaborate, theaters indicates a gen- 
eral confidence in future market possi- 
bilities. 

The situation on “raw” film was easier 
during 1947 than at any time in the re- 
cent past. Imports during the first 6 
months of 1947 were nearly triple those 
of the corresponding period of 1946 and 
more than 50 percent above the full year 
1946. Imports of Belgian raw film dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1947 totaled 
55,679 kilograms, with imports of United 
States raw film about the same level 
52,677 kilograms. The Spanish market 
greatly prefers United States film, but 
under present conditions this is not 
always the primary consideration. It is 
reported that a larger percentage of 
Belgian film is found on the black market 
than film imported from the United 
States. 

Official distribution of raw film by the 
Regulatory Commission of the Motion 
Picture Industry amounted to 21,319,000 
meters during 1947. The policy currently 
being followed by the Commission is to 
allow 10 copies of each film of national 
origin and 5 of each foreign film. This 
is usually in inverse ratio to the need, so 
that distributors of United States films 
are usually in the market for substan- 
tial quantities of raw stock. 

Two developments have been reported 
which indicate ef‘orts on the part of 
Spain to produce its own film. The first 
is the projected formation of a company 
by the Chamartin studio and the Banco 
de Vizcaya capitalized at 30,000,000 
pesetas, of which 7,500,000 pesetas will 
be assigned to the French concern, Bau- 
chet. The intention is to produce film 
from the Bauchet patents. Importers 
do not look on this as a serious imme- 
diate threat, as they believe that film of 
adequate quality cannot be produced in 
the near future, but it does indicate a 
trend. A second indication of produc- 
tion exists in the Valca Co. of Burgos. 
This firm has previously produced photo- 
graphic plates, in which they succeeded 
in monopolizing the market, in view of 
the reluctance of the Foreign Exchange 
Institute to allocate foreign exchange 
for the purchase of any commodities pro- 
duced domestically. According to ad- 
vertisements in trade publications, they 
are now importing raw stock from the 
United States which they are coating 
here, and it is felt that they may attempt 
to monopolize this market, though ac- 
tually none of the product has yet been 
placed on sale. 

The cost of importing films on the 
Spanish market continues to _ rise. 
Prices of 350,000 to 380,000 pesetas for 
import permits have been reported 





Import duty, dubbing costs, TOYaltigg 
and other costs are said to bring the to, 
tal cost before distribution up to about 
750,000 pesetas. Assuming average dis. 
tribution costs of about 350,000 Pesetas 
it would appear that a film would have ty 
gross well in excess of 1,000,000 Pesetas 
to break even. 

A development of interest in the | 
16-mm. field is the organization of the 





firm Magister, with offices at Narvaez 9 | P 


Madrid. The company apparently Plans 


to serve as both producer and supplier of | 


16-mm. films and equipment. It will 
produce religious and other educationg) 
short subjects and will import both 
features and shorts. Reports are that an 


arrangement has been concluded with | 


Argentina for the latter purpose and 
that negotiations are progressing with 
United States firms. Contracts for g 
total of about 60 features and 300 shor 
subjects are wanted. 
scarcity of 16-mm. projectors in Spain, 
efforts are being made to increase their 
distribution. 
reported to have been distributed py 
November 15, largely in schools and uni. 
versities, and production is scheduled 
for 45 machines a month in the future 
It is understood, however, that a really 
satisfactory projector has not yet been 
produced and that many service difficul- 
ties have been reported on those dis- 
tributed. 


Naval Stores. 
Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


U. K.’s IMPORTS OF ROSIN AND TURPENTINE 


The United Kingdom's imports of rosin 
in 1947 were considerably higher than 
those in 1946 and somewhat greater than 
1938, according to the Board 
of Trade. Totals were 1,547,397, 964,427, 
and 1,319,975 hundredweight, respec- 
tively (1 hundredweight — 112 pounds) 


those in 


Imports of turpentine in 1947 were sub- 
stantially larger than those in 1946 but 
considerably than in 1938. They 
amounted to 132,139, 48,733, and 411,484 
hundredweight, respectively 


less 


Paints and 
Pigments 


U. K.’s EXports 


The United Kingdom’s exports of 
ready-mixed paint and enamel in 1947 
were slightly less than those in 1946 and 
considerably smaller than those in 1938, 
according to the Board of Trade. Totals 
were 332,832, 363,211, and 457,363 
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hundredweight, respectively (1 hundred- 
weight= 112 pounds). 


INTEREST IN SouTH AFRICAN INDUSTRY 


Oversea firms are showing interest in 
south Africa’s paint industry. Three 
British manufacturers are said to have 
concluded arrangements with Union in- 
terests to establish new plants. 


Paper and 
Products 


NEWSPRINT PESITION MAy IMPROVE, 
AUSTRALIA 


The Australian Government may in- 
crease the newsprint import quota to 50,- 
000 long tons for the last half of 1948 
from the present figure of 30,000 tons, 
according to a February report. Such 
additional imports may be used entirely 
to improve the stock position. However, 
if the increase is authorized, it would re- 
sult in less favorable allotments of ex- 
change for other commodities, most of 
which are not considered to be as im- 
portant as newsprint. 


NEWSPRINT IMPORTS, SANTOS, BRAZIL 


Imports into the port of Santos, Brazil, 
during 1947 included 18,452 metric tons 
of newsprint, according to ship mani- 
fests. This represented a slight decrease 
from the 1946 newsprint imports of 19,- 
545 tons. The proportion coming from 
the United States was small—750 tons in 
1947 and 6,040 tons in 1946. 





IRANIAN GOVERNMENT TO IMPORT 
NEWSPRINT 


A decree of the Iranian Council of Min- 
isters has authorized the Ministry of 
Finance to import 500 tons of newsprint 
for distribution at cost price to newspa- 
pers in that country. If the decree actu- 
ally is put into effect, the newsprint will 
be purchased with Government exchange 
from whatever country or countries offer 
the most favorable prices and delivery 
terms. The stated purpose of the decree 
is to help newspapers. 

Some of the smaller newspapers must 
import through newsprint dealers who 
charge exorbitant prices because the 
commodity is in such short supply, and 
these firms are unable to pay the amounts 
asked. However, several of the larger 
newspapers have the necessary capital 
to import newsprint direct. 


PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Pulp production in Japan amounted 
to 255,366 short tons during the first 10 
months of 1947, compared with 183,344 
tons in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year, according to a report 
from SCAP. The output was 31,035 tons 
in October 1947, compared with monthly 
averages of 18,781 tons in 1946, 70,391 
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tons in 1941 (a peak year), and 44,097 
tons in 1938. 

Paper production increased to 260,287 
tons in the first 10 months of 1947 from 
191,351 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1946. The October 1947 production 
was 29,273 tons, compared with monthly 
averages of 19,380 tons in 1946, 119,346 
tons in 1940, and 101,130 tons in 1938. 


PULPWOOD DELIVERIES TO JAPANESE MILLS 


Pulpwood deliveries to Japanese pulp 
and paper mills amounted to 3,597,562 
koku (1 koku=9.827 cubic feet) during 
the first 11 months of 1947, according to 
the Japanese Pulpwood Association. De- 
liveries in November 1947 were 11 per- 
cent higher than in November 1946. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S PAPER INDUSTRY 
EXPANDED 


The combined output of all types of 
pulp and paper in Newfoundland was 
473,460 short tons in 1947, compared with 
441,602 tons in 1946, reports a foreign 
publication. In 1947, newsprint produc- 
tion accounted for 397,560 tons, and sul- 
fite pulp, 67,400 tons. The two paper 
companies operating in Newfoundland 
undertook an expansion program during 
1947, and this is expected to increase 
future output substantially. 


Shipbuilding 
REBUILDING PASSENGER VESSELS, ITALY 


A shortage of passenger vessels is re- 
ported in Italy, and the building of new 
ships of large tonnage is not practical at 
this time. 

The Minister of Merchant Marine has 
stated that the two liners returned to 
Italy by the United States—Conte Grande 
and Conte Biancamano—will be rebuilt 
as soon as possible. It is estimated that 
the repairs will cost 4,000,000,000 lire per 
vessel and will require at least 12 months 
for completion; the present condition of 
the hulls gives assurance of at least 12 
years of future use. 

In addition, the Lloyd-Trieste Society 
has announced a decision to partially re- 
build its fleet, including Liberty ships 
purchased from the United States. A 
total of 700,000,000 lire reportedly will be 
spent on the Toscama for the change- 
over of motors to an oil-gas combustion 
system and the refitting of passenger ac- 
commodations for 814 passengers. Simi- 
lar repairs are to be made to the Cherca. 


TONNAGE LAUNCHED (SCOTLAND), U. K. 


Launchings of the Scottish shipbuild- 
ing industry as a whole totaled 488,869 
tons in 1947 compared with 418,693 tons 
in 1946 and 344,251 tons in 1945. 

About 75 percent of the 1947 launch- 
ings, or 102 vessels with an aggregate 
tonnage of 375,016 tons valued in excess 
of $120,000,000, came from 23 shipyards 


along Scotland’s Clyde River. The 
34,000-ton Caronia was the largest ship 
launched in 1947. 

Orders received by the Clyde yards in 
1947 call for about 800,000 tons of new 
shipping which will require from 2 to 3 
years to build. Of the 140 ships in- 
cluded in these orders, 30 are for for- 
eign or Empire shipping companies. 
Compared with 1 tanker (8,600 tons) 
launched in 1947, about 270,000 tons of 
tankers may be expected in 1948. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


MENTHOL EXporRTS FROM BRAZIL 


Brazil’s exports of menthol during the 
third quarter of 1947 amounted to 65 
metric tons, valued at 18,756,000 cru- 
zeiros, of which the United States share 
was 18 metric tons, valued at 4,819,000 
cruzeiros. In the third quarter of 1946, 
exports of menthol totaled 131 metric 
tons, valued at 32,484,000 cruzeiros, the 
United States taking 80 metric tons, 
valued at 22,517,000 cruzeiros. 


BRAZIL’S EXPORTS OF ROSEWOOD AND CITRUS 
ESSENCES 


Brazil’s exports of rosewood essence in 
the third quarter of 1947 amounted to 
only 46 metric tons, valued at 4,781,000 
cruzeiros, compared with 100 metric tons, 
valued at 17,604,000 cruzeiros, in the 
comparable period of 1946. In the 1947 
period, the entire quantity went to the 
United States, whereas in the 1946 period 
the United States took 83 percent. 

During the third quarter of 1947, Bra- 
zilian exports of citrus essences totaled 
7 metric tons, valued at 588,000 cru- 
zeiros, in comparison with 80 metric tons, 
valued at 4,845,000 cruzeiros, during the 
like months of 1946. In the 1947 period 
the United States took about 14 percent 
of the quantity and in the 1946 period, 
about 33 percent. 


PLAN TO ESTABLISH LEMONGRASS BREEDING 
STATION, TRAVANCORE, INDIA 


The government of Travancore, India, 
is planning to establish a 20-acre lemon- 
grass breeding station in North Travan- 
core. A trained botanist will be in 
charge of the station, which is to be un- 
der the control of the Central Research 
Institute, Trivandrum. 

Lemongrass ordinarily grown in Tra- 
vancore reportedly has only about 177 
percent citral content, although higher 
percentages (even 84 percent) are found. 
The object of the plan is to evolve, by 
selection and hybridization, superior 
varieties of lemongrass with a higher 
citral content than the present average. 
Cropping, distillation, the best cycle of 
cultivation, and the design of still are 
also to be studied. 
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Change in Bermuda-Railway 
Terms of Sale Announced 


Although it was publicly announced 
on January 13, 1948, that the Bermuda 
Railway had been sold to a firm in Wash- 
ington, D. C. (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, Feb. 14, 1948), later informa- 
tion indicates that the transaction was 
not consummated and that the railway 
has been sold to the government of 
British Guiana for £86,000, a sum con- 
siderably lower than the offer of the 
Washington firm. 

The original offer covered all the rail- 
way equipment including the motive 
power, rolling stock, rails, and bridges. 
The present sale does not include bridges. 

The Bermuda Railway originally cost 
British investors £700,000. The venture 
was a losing one from the beginning. No 
dividends were paid. The Bermuda gov- 
ernment bought the railway from the 
former owners on January 22, 1946, at a 
price of £115,000. 

Work of demolition is to start imme- 
diately. The cost of this is estimated at 
£24,131. 


25-Cycle Frequency 
Chanzed in Onizrio 


On February 26, Premier new of On- 
tario, Canada, announced that the 25- 
cycle electric frequency in southern On- 
tario would be raised to the standard 60 
cycles. The cost to the Province in- 
volved in this change-over approximated 
$191,090,000 (Canadian). 


South Africa To Open 
Air Route to New York 


The Union of South Africa has de- 
cided to exercise its rights under the Bi- 
lateral Air Agreement between the Union 
and the United States to operate a sched- 
uled passenger and freight service be- 
tween Johannesburg and New York. It 
is understood that the Union Govern- 
ment has notified registered South Afri- 
can air carriers that they may present 
bids to operate this service. 

It is further reported that the Union 
Government will also call for bids to 
operate a scheduled passenger air serv- 
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ice between the Union and the Nether- 
lands under the provisions of the Bi- 
lateral Air Agreement with that country. 
This is the first time that the Union 
Government has called for tenders from 
private enterprise to operate a scheduled 
international air route. Therefore, the 
successful bidder will, in effect, be chosen 
as the Government instrument and will 
be given all facilities under the Bilateral 
Air Agreements between the Union and 
the United States and the Netherlands. 


FM Broadcasting Soon To 
Get Under Way in Brazil 


Radio Nacional, which was incorpo- 
rated into a National Patrimony in 19490 
and of whose ownership the Brazilian 
Government has not yet divested itself, 
has been granted the first authorization 
to operate a frequency-modulation (FM) 
broadcasting station in Brazil. It is un- 
derstood that the station will have a 
power output of 3,000 watts without priv- 
ilege of exclusivity. The concession has 
been granted for a period of 10 years 
and is renewable at the option of the 
Government. 

Some restrictions have been placed on 
the concession: All directors of the com- 
pany, as well as the operators and an- 
nouncers must be Brazilians by birth; a 
two-thirds rule will apply to the re- 
mainder of the personnel; the conces- 
sion will not be transferable; the site, 
type of installation, and equipment must 
be approved by the National Govern- 
ment; and definite services must be in- 
augurated within 2 years after the 
approval of the installation and equip- 
ment by the Government 

The introduction of television in Brazil 
is being discussed in some quarters. 


Mexico Inaugurates New 
Motor-Transport Service 


A new transportation company, Turis- 
mos Rapidos Nortenos, A. C., which is 
100 percent Mexican-owned, recently 
began passenger service between Ciudad 
Juarez and Chihuahua City, a distance of 
227 miles. The equipment for this serv- 
ice consists of eight five-passenger auto- 
mobiles which make four round trips per 











day. 
bled in Mexico City. 
investment of the company is 100,09 


These automobiles were assem. 
The initial capita) 


pesos (US$20,670). 


New Propane-Gas System 
Installed in Canada 


The newly installed propane-gas sys. 
tem recently opened in Sherbrooke, Que. 
bec, Canada, is said to supply the largest 
number of domestic users of propane gas 
in Canada, and is one of the largest sup- 
pliers in the world. 

The installation of the propane-gas 
unit at Sherbrooke consists of three pro. 
pane storage tanks of 30,000 water-gallon 
capacity, which will take about 26,000 
gallons of propane in each tank, and two 
vaporizer mixers, one of which for the 
time being will be used as a standby in 
case of failure of the other mixer or 
the necessity of stepping up the amount 
of propane gas to be pumped into the 
mains. The propane gas will increase 
the efficiency of the gas distributed to 
users by from 460 to 900 B. t. u. Each 
vaporizer is capable of producing 50,000 
cubic feet of gas hourly. The gas en- 
ters the mains as a mixture of approxi- 
mately 30 percent propane and 70 per- 
cent air. The propane will be furnished 
by the Shell Oil Co. of Montreal, where 
propane, a byproduct of gasoline, is 
made. 

At the present time domestic gas is 
used in only four Canadian cities—Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Sherbrooke, and Three 
Rivers 


Antofagasta-Salta Rail 
Line Officially Opened 


The transandine Antofagasta-Salta 
Railroad was officially opened on Febru- 
ary 20, according to the American Em- 
bassy in Santiago, Chile. The regular 
schedule was to begin operating in mid- 
March, 

The railroad was first envisioned in 
1905, and work actually started in 1921. 
Construction of the line has received 
considerable publicity in recent years. 

The line is 901 kilometers in length 
(571 kilometers in Argentina and 330 in 
Chile). The gage of the track is 1 meter. 
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The maximum altitude of the line is 4,475 
meters, the maximum gradient 2.5 per- 
cent. There are 23 tunnels in the Ar- 
gentine section, the longest being 504 


meters. 


Air Service for Rio Doce 
Valley in Brazil 


The Cia de Transportes Aereos Na- 
cional Ltd. of Rio de Janeiro is planning 
to operate an air service in the Rio Doce 
Valley of Brazil between Victoria, Gov- 
ernador Valadares, and Belo Horizonte. 
Flights to Rio with stops at Campos are 
also scheduled. Douglas DC-3 planes 
will be used in this service. 

The establishment of this service will 
{mprove communications greatly in the 
River Doce region. At present, there is 
no direct road connection between Vic- 
toria, Governador Valadares, and Belo 
Horizonte, and the express train takes 
12 hours to Valadares and an additional 
12 hours to Belo. 


Spain Announces Plans To 
Expand Shipping Services 


The Spanish Merchant Fleet was in- 
creased in 1947 by 48,000 tons. Eleven 
new vessels, valued at approximately 
325,000,000 pesetas ($29,680,370), were 
put into service. The construction of 
these vessels was part of an over-all pro- 
gram to raise the fleet to a total of 3,000,- 
000 deadweight tons. 

Numerous construction projects are 
planned for various Spanish ports with 
a view to improving the country’s ship- 
ping facilities. Extensive improvements 
are planned for the port of La Coruna, 
and approximately 8,000,000 pesetas 
($730,600) is to be spent on the port of 
Vigo. A project costing approximately 
600,000,000 pesetas ($54,795,000) is 
planned for the port of La Luz in Las 
Palmas, Canary Islands. 

Present plans also call for the indus- 
trialization of the Burgos River and the 
construction of a 3-mile canal which will 
be navigable by ships of up to 4,000 tons. 


Tariffs Increased To Offset 
Deficit on Chilean Railways 


Effective February 1, 1948, the pas- 
Senger and freight rates charged by the 
Chilean State Railways (Empresa de los 
Ferrocarriles del Estado) were increased 
30 percent, and baggage tariffs were in- 
creased 25 percent. (An exception to 
the increase in freight rates is made for 
certain articles such as wine, copper, pe- 
troleum, fruits and vegetables carried 
between certain specified points on the 
railway system; these exceptions are in- 
tended as a form of financial assistance 
to the particular industries or areas.) 
The increase in passenger fares extends 
also to the tariffs charged for sleeper 
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accommodations. The decree, according 
to the press, was signed by the President 
and the Minister of Public Works and 
Communications on January 14. 

This increase was the result of months 
of study by the Ministry of Public Works 
and Communications. In its efforts to 
hold down the rising cost of living, the 
present administration had endeavored 
to avoid such a drastic change in the 
cost of this essential service; but in view 
of the large and increasing deficit in the 
operation of the State Railways, it was 
considered better to permit the Rail- 
ways to offset a substantial portion of 
this deficit through increased rates rath- 
er than to divert Government funds to 
this end. As the Minister of Public 
Works expressed it, if the State Rail- 
ways are permitted to operate at a loss, 
the Chilean Treasury must meet it, thus 
placing the burden “on all of the in- 
habitants of the country” rather than on 
those who use the services of the rail- 
roads. It is estimated that without this 
increase in rates, the total income for 
the present year would have been 2,100,- 
000,000 pesos and the deficit would have 
been in excess of 400,000,000 pesos, 
whereas the new rates will bring in an 
estimated additional 267,949,000 pesos. 

Six basic reasons for the large deficit of 
the State Railways were set forth about 2 
months ago by Sr. Fernando Gualda, 
Director General of the Railways: 

1. Public service and development role 
of the railways. The railways have 
maintained service in various parts of the 
country where there was_ insufficient 
traffic to justify service on the basis of 
economic rates. Likewise the frequency 
of service in certain sections has been 
based on public convenience rather than 
greatest remuneration. A system of rate 
differentials has been employed to stimu- 
late production in certain regions and of 
certain products, thus establishing sub- 
sidies drawn from the Railways’ budget. 

2. Absorption by the State Railways of 
other enterprises which have been oper- 
ating at a loss. Among the enterprises 
which the Government has placed under 
the administration of the State Railways 
are the following entities whose accumu- 
lated deficits up to December 31, 1946, 
were separately recorded: 

Pesos 
21, 116, 437 


Transandean 
over in 1934) ; . 
Arica-to-La Paz (Bolivia) Rail- 
way (taken over in 1943) 
Arica-to-Pintados Railway 
(taken over in 1943) 
Maritime Service 
During the year 1946 the deficit of 
these four services amounted to more 
than 88,000,000 pesos. The State Rail- 
ways also spent 84,000,000 pesos to pro- 
vide equipment for these lines. Fur- 
thermore, the Northern System, which 
has been a part of the State Railways for 
30 years and which was built to assist in 


Railway (taken 


115, 155, 602 


23, 258, 687 
92, 847, 611 


the development of that region, has con- 
tinued to operate at a loss. 

3. Rising prices. The continual rise in 
the cost of materials purchased by the 
Railways and in salaries and wages has 
greatly exceeded the increase in the rail- 
road rates. 

4. Laws favoring the railway employees 
and providing retirement privileges. 
These laws have not, according to the 
Director General, provided revenue to 
meet the added expenses. 

5. Antiquated equipment and lack of 
means to finance the growth of the rail- 
road. The State Railways have been 
unable to replace antiquated and dilapi- 
dated equipment to the extent necessary 
for the efficient functioning of a railway 
system. 

6. “Unfair” competition of motorized 
transportation. There is no legislative 
provision in Chile for coordination of 
motor transportation with the railways. 
Motor vehicles are free to fix their own 
tariffs, to choose the freight they will 
carry and the routes they will operate. 
They are not required to cover the cost 
of maintenance of highways. The Di- 
rector General of the Railways makes a 
very rough estimate that this latter com- 
petition costs the railways 200,000,000 
pesos annually. 


Panamanian Government Leases 
Land for New Power Central 


On January 29, 1948, the Cia. Pana- 
mena de Fuerza y Luz (Panama Power & 
Light Co.) entered inte a contract with 
the Panamanian Government for the 
rental of a site at Paitilla of 39,477 square 
meters, in the San Francisco de la Coleta 
district. It also includes an area of 105,- 
523 square meters of Paitilla beach. 

The contract is published in full in the 
Official Gazette of February 12, 1948 (No. 
10,520) and is in conformity with the 
stipulation set forth in Cabinet Council 
Decree No. 1, of January 29, 1948. It 
grants a concession to the Cia. Pana- 
mena de Fuerza y Luz for a term of 20 
years, to use the site and neighboring 
beach for the construction and installa- 
tion of an electric power plant. 

The Cia. Panamena de Fuerza y Luz, 
according to the contract, agrees to pay 
to the National Government an annual 
rental, in advance, of $8,400, which is 6 
percent of the appraised value of the 
land. For renewal periods, the rental 
will be assessed at the rate of 6 percent 
of the new appraised value of the land 
for the period under consideration. 


New Chilean Air Carrier 
Plans Domestic Services 

A new air line, Linea Aerea Del Pa- 
cifico Sur, Sociedad Limitada, has been 
formed in Chile for the purpose of es- 
tablishing, developing, and exploiting 
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“the businesses of air passenger trans- 
port, transport of correspondence and 
freight, whether it be in the service of 
regular lines, of air taxis, of air ambu- 
lances, or the like, and other aviation 
businesses which the partners may de- 
termine .. .” The company will use the 
trade name, LIPA-SUR. 

The air line is reported to have at pres- 
ent only three planes—a De Haviland, 
which carries six passengers: a Seabee 
and a Percival Proctor, each carrying 
three passengers. It proposes to operate 
the following services: 

1. Puerto 
Quellon. 

2. Temuco-Villarica-Pucon. 

3. Osorno-Puyehue. 

4. Concepcion-Los 
Chillan. 

5. Charter service between Santiago and 


the Chilean lake district and within the lake 
district. 


Montt-Maullin-Ancud-Castro- 


Angeles-Concepcion- 


LIPA-SUR will have its bases in Puerto 
Montt, Concepcion, Valdivia or Puyehue, 
Villarrica, and Santiago. The Companhia 
Chilena de Aviacion, located at Los Cer- 
rillos airport, Santiago, will be in charge 
of maintenance of the planes. 


Chile Issues Air-Line 
Concession Regulations 


Regulations governing the granting of 
concessions and permits to air lines by 
the recently established Chilean Civil 
Aeronautics Board were published in the 
Diario Oficial of January 7, 1948. 

The decree provides, among other 
things, that an international air-service 
concession will not be granted to non- 
scheduled services which provide unfair 
competition with established air lines or 
if there is already adequate service. Con- 
cessions now in effect and where traffic 
has been initiated shall be valid until 
their expiration date. 

The National air line, LAN, is exempted 
from obtaining authorization for the op- 
eration of air services which it has al- 
ready established. Furthermore, any 
other Chilean air line desiring to estab- 
lish a domestic service must first receive 
the approval of LAN. 

A translation of the decree (No. 802 
of November 17, 1947) in its entirety 
may be consulted in the Transportation 
and Communications Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Room 1868—A, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
~~ <. 


Belgrade’s Rail Facilities 
Scheduled for Revamping 


A plan to revamp the railroad service 
of the Yugoslav capital has now been 
formulated, according to the Belgrade 
press. 

The new railroad plan contemplates 
the construction of freight stations out- 
side of Belgrade to handle all freight 
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Subscriptions to 1948 Issues of U. S. Foreign-Trade-Statistics Reports 


Subscriptions to the 1948 issues of the United States foreign-trade-statistics re 
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Ports 


issued by the Bureau of the Census are now being accepted by the Superintendent af | 
Documents. Sales copies of these publications which were formerly distributed by | 
the Bureau of the Census will now be handled directly by the Superintendent of 
Documents. Subscriptions may be placed directly with the Superintendent of Doc. 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., or through Department o 


Commerce Field Offices located in principal cities. 


Sample copies of these reports 


may be obtained free of charge from the Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D, ¢. 
The list of publications and sales prices are as follows: 


Monthly Summary of 
quarterly 


Foreign 


issues) _ 


Country by Subgroup 
Exports—Commodity by 


ET 
FT 120—Imports 
FT 410, Part | 
A-F) 


Sections 


FT 410, Part Il Exports Commodity by Country Groups 6-9 (formerly se¢ 


tions G—J) - = ea 2 
FT 420—Exports—Country by Subgroup 
FT 800 

the Virgin Islands 


1 Includes annual issues 


Commerce of 
110 Imports Commodity by Country Groups 00-9 


Country 


Trade of continental United States with Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and 


Annual? Mons, | 
the United States (including — rat rate. 
$2. 25 $0, 15 
3. 00 3B 

1.25 10 | 

Groups 00-5 (formerly | 

50 |) | 

1.50 , oe 

1. 25 10 | 


Checks or money orders for these publications should be made payable to the order 
of the Treasurer of the United States and transmitted to either the Superintendent 


of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., or local Department 


of Commerce Field Offices. 








cars not destined for the city itself. Pas- 
senger trains will travel on special tracks, 
and special terminals are planned pre- 
sumably for passenger traffic alone. The 
present passenger and freight stations 
in Belgrade and Zemun are to be re- 
moved so that the banks of the Sava and 
the Danube will be clear. 

It is announced that work on the con- 
struction of these stations and rail lines 
will begin shortly and is to be completed 
by 1951. The railroad project is asso- 
ciated with the Five-Year Plan under 
which a Greater Belgrade of 1,000,000 
population is to be formed out of the 
New and Old Belgrades. 


Island of Cyprus To Have 
New Electric Power Central 

A director of the British firm of Messrs 
Arthur Thompson Ltd., arrived in Cyprus 
recently to recommend a site for the 
erection of the proposed electric power 
plant which is to supply the entire island 
of Cyprus. 

Nicosia is still suffering from a power 
shortage as a result of the fire on October 
5, 1947. One of the 450-kilowatt genera- 
tors and one of the 850-kilowatt gen- 
erators of the Nicosia plant have been 
sent to Palestine for repairs, and it is ex- 
pected that normal distribution of power 
will soon be resumed in Nicosia. 


Netherlands Antilles 
Gets New Boat Service 

A new boat service has been inaugurat- 
ed between the islands of the Nether- 


lands West Indies. The Dutch motor- | 
ship Willemstad, driven by a 1,000- 
horsepower Diesel engine, is employed 
in this service. It is equipped with four 
large cold-storage chambers with auto- 
matic refrigerators, 12 passenger cabins, 
and many other modern conveniences, 


Monthly Flights to London 
Announced by Iraq Airways 


Iraq Airways has announced the op- 
eration of a monthly flight between 
Baghdad, Iraq, and London, England, by 
Viking aircraft carrying 24 passengers. 
The first flight will leave Baghdad on 
April 5, and subsequent flights will be 
on May 2, June 6, July 4, August 1, Sep- 
tember 5, and October 3, 1948. The itin- 


erary will be Baghdad, Nicosia (Cyprus), 
Athens (Greece), Rome (Italy)—night 
stop—Marseille (France), and London 


(England). The airplane will remain’ | 
days in London and thence will return | 
to Baghdad. Freight will also be ac- 

cepted } 


Honduran Congress Authorizes 
Loan for New Power Central 


The Honduran Congress issued a de- 
cree, on February 23, 1948, which had 
been initiated a few days previous by 
the Ministry of Development, authorizing 
the Government to borrow up to 4,000,000 
lempiras ($2,000,000) from the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, or any United States banking | 
institution, for the construction of the 
Rio Lindo hydroelectric project. 
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International Fair, Casablanca 


The 1948 Fair of Casablanca, French 
Morocco, will be held June 26 to July 11, 
1948. Before the war such fairs were 
held each year in Casablanca, and the 
first postwar fair held in 1947 was re- 
ported to have been a decided success. 
Although the large majority of exhibitors 
were French or Moroccan firms, much 
American-made equipment was displayed 
by the numerous agents of American fac- 
tories in French Morocco. 

In view of the large request for exhibit 
space, it is suggested that interested 
American firms make their arrangements 
for space at once, addressing their in- 
quiries to Mr. F. Baille, President du 
Conseil d'Administration de la Foire In- 
ternationale de Casablanca, Chambre de 
Commerce et d’Industrie, Blvd. de la 
Gare, Casablanca, French Morocco. 


International Industrial 
Exposition, La Paz 


An International Industrial Exposi- 
tion will be held in La Paz, Bolivia, in 
connection with the Fourth Centennial 
Anniversary Celebration of the founding 
of that city. The exposition will begin 
on October 20, 1948, and is expected to 
last 2 or 3 months, in Miraflores, a resi- 
dential section of La Paz. 

The purpose of the exhibition is to 
stimulate commerce in national and in- 
ternational industrial products and to 
reveal the industrial, commercial, and 
cultural development of Bolivia. An in- 
ternational industrial exhibition of this 
type has never been held in Bolivia. 
Countries of the Western Hemisphere 
and of Western Europe will be officially 
invited to exhibit their important indus- 
tries. The Bolivian Embassy in Wash- 
ington and the Bolivian Consulates in 
United States cities will act as official 
representatives. Industrial exhibitors 
will be charged at the rate of 400 boli- 
Vianos per square meter of space, and 
commercial exhibitors at tne rate of 
300 bolivianos per square meter. In the 
industrial field, the commodities to be 
displayed will be both producer and con- 
Sumer goods. All products entering Bo- 
livia for the term of the exposition will 
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be free of import duties, providing that 
they are reexported after the conclusion 
of the exposition. If products entering 
Bolivia are sold afterwards, the usual cus- 
toms duties will have to be paid. 

Foreign exhibitors and buyers intend- 
ing to attend the exposition should make 
hotel reservations well in advance and 
are requested to communicate with the 
Comité Pro IV Centenario de la Funda- 
cidn de La Paz, located at Prefectura 
de La Paz, Bolivia. 


Exposition of Food 
Industries, Brussels 


The second exhibition of the Food In- 
dustries will be held on the grounds of 
the Brussels International Industries 
Fair July 3 to 18, 1948. It will be opened 
to exhibitors from all over the world and 
will feature—in addition to the various 
products of the food industry—machin- 
ery, Material, packings, and services re- 
lated to that particular industry. The 
exhibition is organized by the Confed- 
eration of Belgian Food Industries, a non- 
profit organization. 

Interested American firms are advised 
to communicate immediately with the 
Confederation of Belgian Food Indus- 
tries, 55, rue de la Loi, Brussels, Belgium. 


Danish Industrial Fair. 
Copenhagen 


According to recent reports, between 
450 and 460 firms will participate in the 
second postwar Danish Industrial Fair 
which will be held at the “Forum” (the 
largest exhibition hall in Scandinavia), 
Copenhagen, Denmark, April 2 to 11, 
1948. Compared with the initial venture 
in 1947, this represents an increase of 
approximately 280 exhibitors. 

Most of the exhibits are expected to be 
considerably more comprehensive in type 
and variety of products. The character 
of the industrial fair is chiefly one of 
export promotion for Danish goods. 
Danish exporters hope that-a large num- 
ber of United States buyers will attend 
their event. 

Further information on the Fair may 
be obtained by writing to Industrimes- 
sens Sekretariat, Bulowsvej 8 A, Copen- 















hagen V, Denmark. 
hotel reservations, travel, and the like 
should be addressed to Metropole Rejse- 
bureau A/S, Vesterbrogade 2 C, Copen- 
hagen V, Denmark. 


Inquiries about 


International Trade 
Fair, Barcelona 


The annual International Trade Fair 
of Barcelona, Spain, will be held June 
10 to 25, 1948. Application for space 
should be sent in as soon as possible. 
The cost of space is 105 pesetas per square 
meter for preferred space and 79 pesetas 
per square meter for general space. 
Hotel reservations will be handled by the 
Office of the Fair, and all prospective 
visitors should advise the Management of 
the Fair of their arrival as soon as 
possible. 

The Spanish Customs Authority will 
authorize the temporary admission of all 
foreign goods destined for display at the 
Fair. In case the exhibiting firm wishes 
to sell the imported products, upon the 
conclusion of the Fair, the Spanish Gov- 
ernment allows a 3-month period after 
the termination of the Fair in which an 
import license may be obtained. If the 
request is refused, as is frequently the 
case, the goods must be removed from 
Spain. 

Space for American products to be ex- 
hibited has been assigned in Palace No. 5, 
known as the “Queen Victoria Eugenia 
Palace.” Inquiries concerning the Bar- 
celona Fair should be directed to Feria 
Oficial Internacional de Muestras de 
Barcelona, Barcelona, Spain. 


International Exhibition of 
Industry and Commerce, 
Petropolis 


The International Exhibition of In- 
dustry and Commerce at Petropolis, Bra- 
zil, originally scheduled to open on No- 
vember 15, 1947, will now be opened on 
May 18, 1948, coincident with the Rotary 
International Convention. 

The aim of the exhibition which will 
be held at the famous Hotel Quintan- 
dinha is primarily to facilitate commer- 
cial transactions. The exhibition will 
be open to the general public for only 1 
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or 2 days each week, in order not to 
hamper the movements of commercial 
buyers. All the States of Brazil, includ- 
ing Brazilian territories, will have per- 
manent exhibits of products and manu- 
factures at the Petropolis exhibition. 
Manufacturers from all countries except 
from the United States have solicited 
space. The management has, however, 
reserved space for United States partici- 
pation. 

Firms interested in the Petropolis ex- 
hibition are requested to communicate 
with the Fairs and Exhibitions Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Room 1841, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Royal Netherlands Industries 
Fair, Utrecht 


The Netherlands Chamber of Com- 
merce in New York will have its own 
booth at the forthcoming Royal Nether- 
lands Industries Fair which will be held 
at Utrecht from April 6 to 15, 1948. At 
the booth, which will bear No. 5180, in- 
formation will be provided with regard to 
increased trade possibilities between the 
United States and the Netherlands. 


International Trade Fair. 
Antwerp 


An International Trade Fair will be 
held at Antwerp, Belgium, from May 15 
to 31, 1948. Flcor space for booths will 
rent for 500 to 750 Belgian francs per 
square meter. There will be additional 
costs for installation of utilities and other 
services. Applications to exhibit should 
be received on or before April 15, 1948. 
Correspondence should be addressed di- 
rectly to N. V. Antwerpse Jaarbeurzen, 
Antwerp, Belgium. 





Decline of Latin-American 

Gold and Exchange 

Holdings During 1947 
(Continued from p. 7) 


Other developments in the exchange 
position of the Latin American countries 
have been the accumulation of unpaid 
drafts for imports and the lengthening of 
delays in making remittances. Some of 
the steps taken in recent months and sea- 
sonally heavy exports, however, may im- 
prove the situation as to collections. 


Implications and Outlook 


From the viewpoint of American ex- 
porters, probably the most important im- 
plications of these developments are that 
they indicate total exchange disburse- 
ments during 1948 of not more than re- 
ceipts from exports and other current 
sources, and a high degree of Selectivity 
in the distribution of the available sup- 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE 


by the Federal Reserve Board 


Average rat j 
Latest 
Country Monetary unit Ket Pa i 
- ruary tation | 
1946 14 \t - Mar \ 
annual inual 1948 tt, | 
, nonthly 1948 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2134 $1. 2100 $3. 2120 | $3.9 
Belgium France ()228 ()228 0228 | ban 
Canada Dollar <o 
Official 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 Lf 
Free 9329 8200 SUD a 
Czechoslovakia Koruna * 0201 0201 0201 ps 
Denmark Krone *, 2088 2086) 2086 wy 
France (metropolitan Fran 
Official * 0047 ° We 
Free OOS4 O04 * 0033 + Gy 
India Rupee O16 Oe ,017 M17 
Netherlands Guilder re | t 732 nen, 
New Zealand Pound . 2263 3. 2229 s. 2249 | 9 99% 
Norway Krone *. 2018 201t . 2016 oni 
Portugal Escudo *. 040 040 0397 (1399 
South Africa Pound 1. 0050 1.0074 1. 0075 4 (nr: 
Spain Peseta ov 091 0913 00) 
Sweden Krona J5St 2782 2783 nm 
Switzerland Fran 233¢ 23:3 2336 my 
United Kingdom Pound: Free 1. 0328 1. 028 10511 4 
*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which qu we 
**Nominal 
$$. 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cab 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Rserve Bank of New York 
Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U 


le trangyor 





S. Department of Commerce, from rates repor 
. Tle 





ply, with luxuries bearing the brunt of 
any curtailment that may be enforced. 

Therefore, total imports into Latin 
America in 1948 are expected to be less 
than in 1947. However, current exports 


from Latin America will probably be suf- 
ficient to finance imports on a scale at 
least as large as any recent year except 
1947. 
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(Continued from p. 10) 


loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

28. France—Societé Francaise des Anciens 
Etablissements Kendall (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 22 Rue Gauthier de 
Chatillon, Lille (Nord), wish to export and 
seek agent for quick-drying, tasteless, “Gem- 
mex” enamel paint in two grades: ““Gemmex" 
No. 1 enamel paint for food containers; 
“Gemmex” No. 2 enamel for lining tanks and 
containers of wine, cider, beer, fruit juice 
liquors, alcohol, milk, edible oil, and others 
Available in the following size containers 
No. 1—small cans of 300 grams, medium-size 
cans of 3 kilograms, kegs of 30 kilograms; 
No. 2—-small cans of 400 grams, medium-size 
cans of 4 kilograms, kegs of 40 kilograms 

29. India—Modern Products, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, importer), Churchgate House 
Churchgate Street, Bombay 1, wish to export 


spices, seeds, and possibly jute 
30. Italy—Manifattura Martiny (manufac- 
turers), 4 Via Pietro Micca, Turin, wish to 


export 300 cubic meters each month of com- 


pressed cork sheets (European measure- 
ments) for insulating materials. 
31. Netherland West Indies—E. & G. Mar- 


tijn (importer, exporter, wholesaler, com- 
mission merchant and sales agent handling 
general merchandise; retailer of food stuffs 
and beverages on small scale; manufacturer 
of coffee, macaroni, pastry and bread), Nas- 


saustraat 2, P. O. Box No. 146, Curacao, wish 
to export dry salted slaughterhouse cowhids 
(80 percent first grade and 20 percent see. 


ond grade) Firm has 1,000 cowhides ip 
stock, available for immediate shipment 
Also, firm is interested in exporting 1,00 


cowhides every 3 months 

32. Sweden—Georg 
agent), Klubbacken 22, Stcckholm 9, wish 
to export 25 metric tons each month of 
birch-wood ficur (40 mesh) Firm states 
larger quantities will be available in a fey 
months. One sample of wood flour is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C 

33. Sweden—tTraprodukter AB 
importer, wholesaler, and sales 
fack 20054, Stockholm 20 
highest quality 
tation tile) in various colors 
sistant, in squares 4 x 4 inches or 4 x 6 
inches. One set of sample wallboard and 
illustrated booklet (in Swedish) is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Inteli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerte 
Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory 
pared 

34. Switzerland—Hesa S. A (manufac- 
turers, exporters), via Ballerini, Locarm 
wish to export and seek agent for unlimited 
quantities of excellent quality electric tn- 
dustrial furnaces to be used by all industries 
One catalog (in German) is available on 4 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 


Jaenson 


(export 


(exporter 
agent), Post- 
wish to export 
wallboard (imi- 
and water re- 


lac que red 


Report being pre- 


Export Opportunities 


35. British West Indies—Barbados Elet- 
trical Supply Corporation, Ltd., Garrison, St 
Michael 6, urgently requires a Diesel electric 
generator, 500-kilowatt, 3,300-volt, 3-phase 
50- 60-cycle. Firm requests price f. 0. b 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

36. Cuba—Ferran y Vilar (manufacturer) 
Jesus Maria 18, Habana, seeks quotations for 
approximately 50,000 pounds annually of 
first-quality glue or any other type of ad- 
hesive which could be used for the manufac- 
ture of gummed paper. Glue or adhesive 
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should be appropriate for use in subtrop‘cal Reparations News available for reparation from Germany, 
imate. : have been recei - 
-“ Fagland—L. V. Jung (importer and e been eceived by the Office of In 
ANsfery ; poet 69 and 70 Mark Lane, London, I. GERMAN PLANTS DECLARED AVAILABLE ternational Trade, Department of 
CDortai “iy g,, seeks quotations for hen albumen. FOR REPARATION Commerce. 
9g, France—G. Gauthier Fils (manufac- we i ae First of these (Serial No. 1009) is the 
~} turers of paints and ayers he nese The official inventories, listing and de- Gusstahl Fabrik Fr. Krupp A. G., located 
ates yan (Teeritory cf Setors), comes pur scribing the general-purpose i -j 
on = quotations for several dozen tons of bing genera P rpose OupENEES at Essen; it consists of parts of plant, for 
ation owdered zinc white, and several dozen tons adaptable for peacetime production in production of armaments and steel prod- 
a of powdered lithopone. Also, firm wishes two war and industrial plants declared ucts, comprising the following units: 
continuing orders of like quantities for 
~~ these commod.ties. . 
$3. 219 39 India—Modern Products Ltd. (im- Number Description 
M8 porter and manufacturer), Churchgate 
1.000 House, Churchgate Street, Bombay 1, seeks 1009/6 | Shop 56 (b), Machine Shop No. 9—Only general engineering machinery stored but not yet erected is included 
AY uotations for heavy and fine chemicals, _in this unit. 
m1 cieeare, old newspapers, cotton and rayon 1009/11 ~ ay wd Hearth Plant No. 3 and Electric Steel Plant North—Production of Siemens Martin and 
0, h Llectric Steel. 
tertiles, rayon yarn, nylon hosiery, coal-tar Shop 48, Forging Plant— Production of railway axles and similar products of tool steel bars. 
... dyes, men’s suitings, crown corks, canned Shop 49 (a), Forging Plant— Production of light forgings. 
** 0033 5 alr ee on . , ; a Shop 49 (b), Forging Plant—Production of medium forgings. 
401 provisions, electric goods a nd - wher litho 1009/12. Shop 77, Armor Plate Mill—Production of armor and bullet-proof plate. 
a4 | pone (for white paints), American cigarettes, Shop 77 (a), Armor Plate Mill—ditto. 
3, 225 paper newsprint, umbrellas and fittings. : : — 78, Aaermey = ——— ab Production of bombs and pressure bottles for submarines, 
wi , ‘ seins . i : ee 009/13 | Shop 70, Testing Shop—Testing of forgings. 
Op9 40. Mexico i A. Re —_ y Cla., S. A. (whole Shop 73, Civil Engineering Department—Civil engineering work. 
4. (075 saler), Calle 6, Num. 34, Agua Prieta, Sonora, Shop 74, Spring Shop—Spiral and leaf springs. 
- 09) otations and agency for the following Shop 75, Research Department Research. 
27% seeks qu ies: Plumbing aes such as Shop 76, Fire Brick Mill— Refractories. 
23% commodities : ; : ‘ — 1009/14 | Shop 79, Agricultural Machine Shop—Production of agricultural machinery. 
4.03) kitchen sinks, laundry trays, bathtubs, bidets, Shop 81, Fuse Shop— Detonators. 
closet bowls, and lavatories; heating equip- Shop 82, Foundries 5 to 7—Castings. 
*h as heating stoves, furnaces, water Shop 83, Printing Office— Printing. 
ment such as heé BS we ingariihe Ridge a 1009/15 | Shop 32, Heat Treatment Shop— Heat Treatment of war material 
heaters, heating boilers and radiators; cook- 1009/16 | Shop 53, Machine Shop No. 6—Iron structures for dredgers. 
ing stoves and ranges (wood-, gas-, and kero- a 54, Gear eo : aes gpotectnn. i iaiteal 
, , We sacs 3 Shop 55, Screw Plant and Machine Shop No. 15—Instruments and gun parts. 
niin sene-burning); potato cutters (seed) to be 1009/17 | Shop 57, Drop Forging Plant—Production of light and medium die-hammered forgings. 
ysed for planting 1000/18 Shop 41, Machine Shop No. 2—Forkard Chuck, surgical instruments, and aircraft fittings. 
Shop 44, Welding Shop— Welding 
Wish 2m Shop 46, Machine Shop No. 11—Electric repairs. 
ides Aveney (¢ Jpportunities 1009/19 | Shop 72, Crankshaft Shop—Crankshafts for high speed, aero and water craft engines. 
5 . 1009/20 | Shop 34, Private Railway Shop—Production and repair of rolling stock for private and colliery railways. 
Sec. eee ’ : be 1009/23 Shop 24, Union Workshops—Storeroom for machine parts. 
S in 41. Belgit:m—Maurice Demaret (whol>- 1090/25 | Shop 22, Car Repair Shop and Apparatus Shop No. 3— Repairs to vehicles and machinery. 
rent saler), 81 Rue Georges Moreau, Brussels, seeKs 1009/28 | Sheet Pressing Plant No. 5— Pressed steel components 
“ 5 P , ' , @ 1009/30 | Machine Shop General light engineering work, 
1,000 representation for eratounorte RESEMGNE saaaret | Eom Shere--Yasteun ohenee 
electric bulbs, and all kinds of accessories. 1009/32 Border plant for supply of steam to works. 
‘port 42. France—Dumond Freres (sales agent, 
wish owns garage and service station), 7 Rue Du- 
d of hamel, Lyon, Rhone, seeks agency representa- The second plant (Serial No. 1074— interest which they may have in the 
fates | tion en “— spare atin B/S/413) is the Atlas Werke A. G., lo- purchase of these plants in the event that 
few 43, Italy—Ing. Ugo Ganna (sales agent), SES ; : ’ is , . 
sa | Corso Gallileo Ferraris 198, Turin, seeks cated at Elmshorn, consisting of a plant they might be allocated to this Govern- 
tele | agency representation for materials for aque- for production of sound-detection ap- ment. Such expressions of interest 
erce duct construction paratus. should be forwarded to the Chief Repara- 
44. Union of South Africa—Hubert Davies The inventories for these plants are tions Officer, Office of International 
r & Co., 7 rters and retailers of electri- . , . - ; 
bes O&m., EAS. (Umporters and retaliers Of electrs available for public examination in the Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ost cal, mechanical, and road-making machinery; : ; : : 
port manufacturers of engineering units; sales office of the Chief Reparations Officer, ington 25, D. C., and must be received by 
imi- and indent agents selling these lines), Hu- Office of International Trade, Depart- April 9, 1948. 
Tee | daco House, 7 Rissik ee Johannesburg, ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. For further information concerning 
x 6 desires agency for portable air-compresso? ; ‘ : ne . : 
ee ressions res ited: is - 2ssions ‘ Spo: - 
and units (Diesel and rasoline drive) Desires Expressions of Interest Invited. This pines -_ of SRTONS, disposal _ 
able machines with full range of 60. 105. 160. 210. announcement does not constitute an of- dure, or inspection of plants, refer to 
él. 315, 385, and 500 cubic feet of free air per fer of sale. These plants have been de- Reparations News item in ForEIGN Com- 
Tee minute. Air-cooled and two-stage clared available for reparation but have MERCE WEEKLY issue of May 3, 1947, or 
pre. Trade Lj ‘ not yet been allocated by the Allied Con- communicate with Chief Reparations 
rade Lists Available trol Authority. American business firms Officer, OIT, Department of Commerce, 
far. z « sitize - are j rite > PACE « y -hj 
“ The Commercial Intelligence Division and citizens are invited to express any Washington 25, D. C. 
ited has recently compiled the following trade 
ine | lists of which mimeographed copies may : 
“ies | be obtained by A re fir fr hi Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
a e 0 taine oy American firms from this porters—Cuba Turkey. 
nce Division and from Department of Com- Hotels—Brazil. Motion-Picture Industry—Argentina. 
she merce Field Offices. The price is $l a Lace and Embroidery Manufacturers and Motion-Picture Industry—India. 
| list for each country. Exporters—Belgium. Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
, Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry—Iran. British Malaya 
| erticing sais _ - san. 2 Fi onan ohmeni 7 hee 
so ptt be _ moe Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
peceaerm " ia ene oo . oo a ene raphers—Switzerland. 
fe Equipment ! ters ¢ -dicinal « 2t-Prepars ‘t- , ; 
eC- Deal ; eee re en ee Se ee eee Precious- and Semiprecious-Stone Export- 
alers—British Malaya ers and Dealers—Argentina. erea—Australia 
? en « a. 
st Bags and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- Printess. Litheaebein Pitches tne 
trie | Exporters—Paraguay facturers—Chile. E berate Pp — as 
Ase Bakeries—Paraguay Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- igre (a } anit 
Beverage Manufacturers—-Sweden facturers—Czechoslovakia. Radio and Radio-Bquipment Manufactur- 
os Canneries—Belgium Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- ers—Spain. 
Ceramic Manufacturers—Belgium facturers—Peru. Textile-Machinery Manufacturers — Bel- 
rT) Clothing Manufacturers—Belgium Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- gium. ; 
for Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and facturers—Poland. Textile-Shuttle Manufacturers—Belgium. 
of Manufacturers—Belgium Metal-Working Plans and Shops—British Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
a> | Department Stores—France Honduras Dealers, and Manufacturers—Brazil. 
ae Glass and Glassware importers and Deal- Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and Deal- Waste-Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 
ive ers—Sweden ers—-Costa Rica. ers—Egypt. 
| 
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Panama.—The following applic 


for trade-mark registrati 


ations 
ons were pub- 


lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 


noted. Opposition m 
90 days from the date o 


Trade Mark 


Quinacrine 


Specia 

Duran 

Cabeza de Flora 

Real 

Campana Italian 
Balm 


Voeu De Noel 


Clinestrol 


Fersolin 


Minadex : 
La Nuit De Noel 


Farex 
Mersagel 


Exatrope 


Royal Bain De 
Champagne 

Becadex 
Pyelectan 
Adexolin- 
Prepalin - - 
Fleurs de Rocaille 
Ostelin 

Bellodgia 
Glucolin 
Anethaine 


Femme 
Belles 


Pour Une 
Les Plus 
Lavandes 

Kapilon 


iA Pabac Blond 


Madame Peau Fine 

En Avion 

Les Narciss Noir 

Pour un Homme 
Les Plus Belles 
Lavandes 


Ecuador.—The folio 


Commodity 


Pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. 
do 
General merchandise 
Perfumes an i toilet 
preparations 
Soft drinks-- 
Skin lotions 
perfumes and toilet 


preparations 

Medicinal, pharmaceu- 
tical, and veterinary 
products 

Chemical substance for 
use ina pharmacy 
_.do- A ; 

Perfume and 
preparations 

Cereal foods 

Medicinal, pharmaceu- 
tical, and veterinary 
preparations 1n 4 jt lly 
form 

Medicinal preparations 
used in treating 
anemia. 

Perfume products and 
toilet articles. 

Veterinary and pharma- 
ceutical preparations 

Medicinal and pharma 
ceutical preparations 

Chemica! substances 
used in a pharmacy 

Vitamin “A” prepara- 
tion 

Perfume products and 
toilet articles 

Chemical substance 
used in a pharmacy 

Perfume products and 
toilet articles. 

Foodstuff, not including 
fats 

Pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations 

Perfume products and 
toilet articles 


toilet 


Substance containing 
vitamin “‘K’’ for fine 
medicinals and phar- 
maceuticals 

Perfume products 
toilet articles 

do 
do 
do 


do 


and 


ust be made within 
f publication: 


Date of 
publica 


tion 


Do. 
Do 


Do 
LD 


wing trade-marks 


have been filed on the dates indicated. 


In Ecuador @ perio 


d of 2 to3 months ex- 


pires before the first notice of the mark 
Thirty days from such 


is published. 


publication is allowe 
position althoug 
ceived before 


Ministerial 


granting the registration is made. 
Ministerial Resolution is usually signed 


within a period of 


34 


din which to file op- 
h a protest may be re- 
Resolution, 


Such 


1 week to 1 month 


after the date of last publication which 
is usually made within 30 days from date 
of first publication: 


Reutan 
Savoy 
Dragon De Oro 


La Giguena 
Dos Coronas 
Duque de Alba 
La Reina 

F loralia 

t lores del Can po 
Jardines de Espana 
Agua de Colonia 


Marysol 
Heno de Pravia 
Dens 
Opening Night 
Sirocco 
Elle Elle 
Lucien Lelong 
Orgueil 
Mon Image 
Jabot 
Indiscret 
Pafum N 
Passionnement 
Shake Hands 
Rendez-Vous 
Bourrasque 
Sortilege 
Brumes 
Docteur Roja 
Ricil’s 
4A. E. ( 
Alimentati 
Equilibree 
Curacou Orange 
Cazanova 
Balsamol 
Balsaquintine 
Dans La Nult 
W orth 
Sirop de Dusart 
Crepe de Chine 
Brugelolle Freres 
a. ( 


Pipperazine Mid 
L’ Equilibre B 
logique 


V alisere 


Duboennet 
Dry Monopok 
Caro! 


Guyot 
4A naclasine 
Pregny! 


Bitulac 
Carlo Erba 
Erba 
Nupercainal 
Nupercain’ 


Date ol 
Product appli 
cation 
Pharmaceut i als Jan 7 
Poitlet ariicies Feb 4 
Wines, spirts, and per Jan. 15 
furmes 
Toilet articles for babies.| Jan. 1s 
Lard, comestible oils, | Jan. 2 
oleomargine. 
do Do 
do 1) 
Toiletries and cosmetics Jan. 15 
do Do 
Toiletries tooth paste 1) 
j By 
do Ly 
ac > 
do 1) 
do Do 
do Lo 
do Do 
Perfumes and toilet! Do 
ik 1x 
do 1x 
do Do 
cc Deo 
i ) 
i 1x 
de Lx 
do Do 
ck Do 
1 Jar 
ce I 
ac Ly 
a Ly 
ac Ly 
Poiletrie al Ly 
cc 1) 
D> | d Jar é 
j I) 
Wines, spirits, and soft 1) 
drinks 
ac Ly 
Pharmaceutk als Jar 13 
a 1) 
194 
Perfumes and cosmetics Dec. 24 
Pharmaceuticals Jan. 2 
Perfumes and cosmetic Jan l 
Liqu Dec. 2 
Pharmaceutica 1) 
d Jar 2 
ce Jar 21 
Thread eloth, buttons Ly 
ready-made clothing 
Liquors, miner 4l waters 


Champagne 
Perfumes 
tooth paste 


1) 
and wines ) 
cosmetics, and D 





PI naceuticals Jan. 22 
ac Ly 
Pharmaceutical . wT Jan at 

cultural ¢ hemicals 
Paints and Vv arnishe Jan. 29 
Pharmaceutical Do 
do Ly 
ad ly 
| ier 





Exports of gums arabic and copal from 
Tanganyika Territory during September 


1947 totaled 60 tons, 


valued at $12 025— 


India being the principal destination. 


Exports of papain in 


the same period 


were 142 tons, with a value of $82,794. 







Present Status of British 
Token Import Plan 





The British Government has agres 
that effective March 4 the British Toke, 
Import Plan is applicable to the Unites | 
States for the year 1948. } 

The decision of the British Govern. | 
ment to carry on operations of the Play 
with the United States through 1948 was 
announced through the British Board , 
Trade, March 3, 1948. 

This trade arrangement was originally 
established with the United States July§ 
1946. It permits U. S. manufacturers, | 
or their authorized agents, having estab. | 
lished prewar trade connections in the 
United Kingdom (England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Northern Ireland) to export 
to that area token shipments of spec‘fied 
commodities, the importation of which 
the British Government prohibited asa 
wartime measure The Token Import 
Plan operates on a calendar-year basis 
and is applicable to the United States on | 
to 10 other countries. 

Under the Token Import Plan, U.§ 
manufacturers are permitted to export 
annually to the United Kingdom an 
amount of each approved commodity not | 
to exceed 20 percent of the value of each 
manufacturer's average annual ship- 
ments of such commodity to the United 
Kingdom during the base years 1936, 193), 
and 1938 The OIT acts as certifying 
agent of the manufacturer’s statements 
of eligibility and prewar exports, and is- 
sues certificates, 
scrip, which are forwarded by the U.8 
exporter to the British importer for 
use in applying to his Government for 
a permit to import the approved com- 
modity. 

Certification under the Token Import 
Plan will be administered under the same 
procedure as that in effect for 1947, and 
the same application Form IT-558 will be 
used. Applications for certification re- 
ceived on or before April 30, 1948, will re- 
ceive consideration as claims for full in- 
dividual quotas Applications received 
later than April 30 will entitle applicants 
to claims for scrip only in proportion t 
the number of months remaining after 
application is received Applications will 
not be accepted after September 30, 1948 

The operation of the British Token 
Import Plan has no relation to the re- 
cently announced 
policies (Current Export Bulletins 431 

and 434), OIT points out. Howeve! 
since exports to the United Kingdom are 
now under the “Country Group R” pro- 
cedure, applicants requesting certifica- 
tion under the Token Import Plan on ap- 
plication Form IT-558 must attach af 
export license application Form T-419, 
and properly identify the license applica- 
tion by making the following notation: 
“This License Application Covers British 
Token Import Plan Commodity.” Omis: 


Foreign (Commerce Week! 





in the form of token 


new export-control | 





add 
Tok 


221. 
sho 






sion of this notation will delay processing LATIN L \MERICAN 
of the application. 
the British Board of Trade announced — “Se EXCHANGE RATES 


agrey} deletion of the following commodities 
| Tokey from the Token Import Plan List, be- 

i v= a" Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
— rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 


Unity} cause under existing rest rictions they 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 


could not be manufactured in competing 
r0Vern, quantities for the British home market. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 


1€ Play Under this condition the Board of Trade 
48 was} states the importation of such items 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 


ard} would be unfair to British manufactur- 











ers. ° ° 
ginal; oir group No. Commodity description Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
July§ itl Lighter flints. lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
turers 98.------ Outboard motors. 5 gourdes to a dollar 
TS, - Greeting cards. 
Cstab- | 49. Furniture of bamboo, 
IN the cane, wickerwood, or Average rate Latest available quotation 
Otlang similar material. 
: Damask table linen 
e 162---- ' os i- 
acl as Portable electric gener- Country Unit quoted lype of exchange - ; : a. 
C’flle . , ’ 1946 1947 Jecem- iad par elie” a 
P : ators (annual) | (annual) | ber 1947 Rate Sr Date 
Which es Paper towels and paper oe, 
; ency 
d as g napkins. . : i vance 
‘ Ae Snapshot mounting cor- 
Import 209- -& . Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 3.7 3.73 $0. 2681 | Feb. 28, 1948 
ners. per f i 
’ basis Ordinary. 4. 23 4. 23 4.2 4.23 . 2364 Do 
iis 2 aia Slade = ? = Auction 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do 
eS and The following two items only have been Free market_. 4.09 | **4.08 **4.02| 4.01 2494 Do. 
, > - > > Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 .0236 | Jan. 31, 1948 
added by the Board of Trade to the Difleonti == . ae : 
5 ifferential ! » 56.05 56.05 | 56.05 .0178 Do 
,US Token Import Plan list. Curb... 60.94 64.06 65.50 | 64.25 0156 Do 
5 Brazil Cruzeiro Official. . 2 16. 50 r ‘ : 
€Xport 1. “Leather Footwear,” OIT Group No. Freemarket 19. 42 18. 72 18.72 |318. 72 0534 | Feb. 3, 1948 
| ‘ arrang > - - , »n’s Special free market 4 20.00 aie 
mM an 221. The arrangement for importing women’s Chik P pecia arke - : : . ; 
: ans 2 : a ile_. eso Banking market 5 43. 10 .0232 | Feb. 23, 1948 
ity not shoes, in ni for henscite en ee Gea Free market 34. 86 47.95 52.04 | 52.00 .0192 | Jan. 31, 1948 
U. S. manufacturers to export to the Unite “Dp, Pe 31.00 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do 
f each Kingdom an amount not to exceed 40 per- Colombia do ee —_ 1. 75 A. #8 3 ee oa a 
: i : , aes 3 ank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 0. 
Ship- cent of the value of their average annual Curb... 7)/835 | **2.13 “270 | 2.45 4082 Do 
United shipments during the base period has been Costa Rica__| Colon Uncontrolled. 5.84 6. 26 6.39 | 6.33 . 1580 Do 
5, 1937 discontinued. The 20 percent rate is now Cas , ——— : = ; pd : = 7 = - 1764 
' , ¢ ’ i é - : uba ’eSO0 ree ) ) ) 1. 0000 0. 
fyi applicable to women’s shoes to agree with Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- 14. 66 13.77 13. 50 |#13. 50 .0741 | Feb. 6, 1948 
ying | all other items on the British Token Import cial) 
Ments Plan list. Shipment of all leather footwear iets ; aa a or ae te ee , Do = 
" , ai — onduras am pira icia 2. 04 2 y y 4 .4902 | Jan. 31, 19% 
ind js- is now permitted at the 20 percent rate Mexico Peso Free 4. 86 4.86 4.86 4.86 ” 9058 Do. 
token 2. “Manufactures of Mulga Wood,” OIT Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | 5.00 . 2000 Do 
Us Group No. 222 :; yi be = 5 64 6.45 6. 50 . 1538 nt 31, 1947 
.U, ’araguay Guarani icia 2 3.12 3.12 | 3.12 . 3205 | Jan. 19,1948 
. — oe P Free 3. 25 3.31 3.43 | 3.43 * .2015 Do. 
rr for The following Fore Were also an- Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 :1538 | Feb. 17,1948 
nt for nounced in commodity groups already bias : — #7. 85 12. 48 12.21 | 14.10 - 0709 , Do. 
. Salvador Colon ‘ree 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | Jan. 31,1948 
com- under the Token Import Plan: Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 1. 90 1.90 | 1.90 . 5263 al 
Free 
OIT Group 6 is amended to read “Artificial Imports 1. 90 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 . 5363 Do 
silk clothing except lace-trimmed, e Other purposes 1. 785 1. 785 |. : 
mport sd : F ; : acluding Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 Do. 
» same hose (report women’s hose under Group ‘ree 2.35 3.35 335 | 3.35 2985 Do 
: 179) .” 
1, and | OIT Group 10 is amended to read “Water- 
will be proof rubber footwear of all types.” Established by decree of Oct. 20, 1947 
| OITG 18 is amended t Sa i 2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946 
m re- roup s amended to read “Cooking } Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making 
ill re- and heating appliances and parts.” the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 
ill in OIT Group 23 is amended to read “Do- : ewe a ee 
“ ro , ; + re , sec > “Sta blshec eb. 25, 19k 
te mestic cutlery (includes only knives, forks, Disponibilidades prepias (private funds) 
ceived and spoons) .” ’ January to August. ; 
j s OIT Group 92 is amende “ex “py * Effective Mar. 4, 1947 charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference be- 
cals clothi . P ab . d to read “Pr ooted tween the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank's effective selling rate of 15.04 sucres 
ion to ae hing of all kinds (including blankets, per dollar, were abolished. At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange authori- 
aby pants, and crib sheets).”’ zations 
after | OIT . 8 1946 Is 947 
Group 106 is amended to read “Under- *June 3, 1946, to Jan. 4, 1947. 
i] ‘Tee 0 J 25, 19 rough J 2 947, whe » distinetio ‘twee > e rate S anc t 
1s will | wear of material other than artificial silk In effect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, when the distinction between the free rate for imports and that 


for other purposes was eliminated 





1948 except lace-trimmed, excluding corsets and **Argentina, free-market rate for January-November; Colombia, curb rates for January-November; Ecuador, free 
brassieres > ar ‘ . ‘ a rate for June-November 
Token nie Gown 4)." artificial silk clothing *Argentina, free-market rate for November; Colombia, curb rate for November; Ecuador, free rate for November 
€ “i OIT Group 108 is amended to read “Chil- 
yntroi dren's outer garments, knitted, netted or 
s 431 crocheted, except lace-trimmed, excluding 
yever, | ma a. artificial silk clothing under sale under proprietary or trade names (ex- cations for additional commodities to be 
oup 6)." cluding veterinary medicinals) .’’ : : ‘ 
' * | OIT Group 138 is amended to read “Leather ‘ included on the approved list. Continua- 
pro- | gloves, not including industrial gloves.” The OIT, in its press release T-191 of tion of the Token Import Plan during 
ifica- , OIT Group 140 is amended to read “Men's May 2, 1947, announced the total number 1948 is assured for 197 commodities only. 
| felt hats l ” 7 
n ap- Orr meagan ia ‘iebed of items on the Token Import Plan list The British Token Import Plan appli- 
/ ITO is amendaec o read “Cot- . : : . P 
h an DPR hei sine sek eines ‘tunee: nnel as 203. Deletion of the above eight items cation Form IT-—558 and the export li- 
"419, braid.” and the addition of two items now total cense application Form IT-419 may be 
plica- baie Group 187 is amended to read ‘“Man- 197 approved items comprising the cur- obtained from all Department of Com- 
: . ufact . ; y ace ‘ y - i 
tion: a smoking tobacco and plug to rent list under the Token Import Plan. merce Field Offices and from the Office of 
ritish aan Stic : : bs : 4 
OIT Group 206 is amended to read “Me- The British Board of Trade has an International Trade, Department of 
mis: dicinal preparations packed ready for retail nounced that it will not entertain appli- Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


eekly | March 20, 1948 35 
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